KULAK COLLECTIVES IN U.S: 


Ten Illinois farmers each chipped in $102.50 to 
buy a $1,025 straw baler . . . used it on pre-arranged 
schedule, rented it the rest of the time... ended the 
season with a small bank reserve. 

In New Glarus, Wis. subscriptions of $43 from 13 
farmers bought a $559 power sprayer to kill weeds. 
Rental of the sprayer repaid its cost the first season. 

Co-operative ownership of orchard sprays started 
thirty years ago in Wisconsin ... Today 170 co-op 


COLLUSIVE COUPLES... 


Henry Fullerton, 71 year old owner of 
successful Rockford, Ia. farm, didn’t want 
to sell and retire .. . took in a young vet 
and wife with whom he now runs farm on 
partner basis . . . See ‘““There’s Sense In A 
Two-Family Farm”, page 26, May SF. 


TERRIBLE TOVARICH... x\ 


Lee Poorbaugh, York County, Pa., 
college trained, at 33 has developed and 
owns two farms, represents the new 
type of business man farmer . . . is also a 
member and officer in six farm clubs and 
organizations! ... ““Lee Poorbaugh—A 
Professional Farmer”, page 6, SF May. 
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spray rings have 2,291 members throughout the state, 
Across the country, other groups jointly own, use 
and lease for hire tractors, threshers, ensilage cutters, 
lime spreaders, corn pickers, storage buildings. 
“Can Neighbors Own Machines Together?” in 
the May SuccessFuL FARMING .. . affords interesting 
instances of the American Aulak going his Russian 
brethren one better without losing private property 
or free status ... proves that farm industrialization 
need not mean state farming . . . suggests the vast 
machinery markets opening in American agriculture. 


SELFISH CAPITALISTS... 


will also find in SuccessFuL 

FARMING other opportunities 

for profit among 1,200,000 SF 
subscribers. Segregated in the 15 Heart States with 
the best soil, SF farmers have the heaviest investments, 
highest incomes ($7,860 gross in 1946) of all U.S. 
farmers .. . best brains, methods and machinery 
engaged in farming as a business! With five prosperous 
years and big savings, this farm audience is the best 
class market in the world today—and unfortunately 
a market most missed by national advertisers! 


aa PROFIT PROPAGANDA! f 


SuccessFUL FARMING is the only medium concentrated in the top 
farm bracket, the one farm publication with coverage, least waste, 
fewest non-farm readers, minimum duplication by non-farm magazizignyy 
... No national advertising schedule is really national without it! ... "9 
Data from any SF representative . . . SuccessFUL FARMING . . . Des Moines, 
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eading the editorial columns of the Detroit Free Press each morning 
is a four word phrase: “As We See It’”’. It summarizes our editorial purpose. 
Primarily a newspaper’s function is to print news. In this period 
of flux and change however, newspaper ownership and editorial 
direction carry exceptional responsibilities, beyond mere reporting. 
Democracy’s basis is freedom. The basis of a truly democratic 
newspaper is independence. This means freedom from 
partisanship, from domination, servility, bias or “tradition”. 
Therefore the phrase ‘““As We See It” is our daily declaration 
of independence in reporting news or expressing opinions. 
Like Voltaire, our trade is to say what we think. We 
let the chips fall where they may. We may be wrong at times. 
When we are, we admit it freely. When we believe 
we are right, our opinions do not veer. 
Detroit has sampled this brand of press-freedom. It has been 
tried and found wanted. In five years Free Press circulation 
increased 87,656 weekdays, or 26.6% and 136,517 Sundays, or 


44.4%, reflecting substantial approval of our newspaper. 


= 
The Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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THE MAGAZINE OF MODERN MARKETING 


CONTENTS, MAY 20, 1947 


ADVERTISING 


What the State of Oregon is doing to attract more tourists 


GENERAL 
New England sponsors a building center as a “visualizer” for buyers 


A SALES MANGEMENT reporter summarizes the doings at the Rochester regional sales 
executives’ conference 


SALES AIDS 


Hewitt-Robins presentation takes industrial salesmen behind the scenes of company advertising 
and premotion 


Viscose spreads the story of man-made fibers with a new consumer film 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
A coast-to-coast campaign launches Elgin’s new “mainspring with nine lives” 


How Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic is advertising and promoting the introduction of its Jewelite 
line of brushes 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A. J. Gallager presents Part II of his discussion, “Where Will Profits Come From?” 


Burton Bigelow calls for more facts, tighter control, to meet the rapidly developing 
competitive market 


SALESMANSHIP 


A western sales manager takes issue with Mr. Bursk on his article, “Low Pressure Selling— 
Is It a Lost Art?” 


SALES POLICY 


Dealer squawks stymie cash discount reform 


SALES PROMOTION 


A new product, the “Foneholder,” gains a foothold in the American market 


Which shall we choose—a premium offer or a prize contest? 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers’ Index ...... News Reel 
Campaigns & Marketing Promotion 
Scratch Pad 


Shop Talk 


Coming Your Way 
Comment 
Dear Editor 


sit Cie Significant Trends 


Marketing Pictographs .... . Tips 


Media and Agency News ... . Washington Bulletin Board 
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up-to-date metalworking 
- market data available anywhere 


For more than eight years, STEEL has been conducting a continuing 
study of the metalworking market. During the greater part of this © 
time no new government census data has been available. Men respon- 
sible for industrial sales and advertising have been relying upon 
STI !L’s study to keep them informed on the great changes in the —— 
met. working industry. Ask the man from STEEL to show you this ee 
com) lete study—the geographical analysis—and the quick reference ne 
Mar\ct Selector. It will give you a new picture of the size and potential =— a 

-Of today’s market. -- 


STEEL e Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
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OPENER—FOR BUSINESS 


Discoveries sometimes are achieved in a manner which 
skeptics call “accidental.” Newton formed his theory of 
Gravity one day while lying under an apple tree. If 
Christopher Columbus hadn’t taken a left turn America 
might not have been heard of for another goodly span. 
The safety match wasn’t a part of our scheme until the 
inventor's small daughter got burned trying to light a 
taper from an open fire. And if a young man hadn’t 
watched his Mother trying to open a bottle, a little help- 
mate, the Master Key, which is destined to find its way 
into every kitchen, would have been merely one of those 
things “somebody should invent.” This vignette is another 
success story which might never have been, but for a 
moment of exasperation. 


Whitt N. Schultz, of Highland Park, IIl., a GI fresh 
out of the army a little more than a year ago, stood 
hungrily in his mother’s kitchen and saw her struggling 
with a vacuum top bottle opener. It was a tough fight; 
she seemed to be losing it. Obviously the world needed 
a better opener. Why not make one? 


Result: Today Whitt is president of Northmore’s 
Home Products, manufacturer of a gadget known as the 
Master Key. His customers include Marshall Field & 
Co., Macy’s, Wanamakers, Ace Hardware Co., Abraham 
& Straus, O’Connor, Moffett & Co., and many others. 
He’s 26 years old. And already has a rating in Dun & 
Bradstreet. 


Excited with his idea, young Schultz took it to Kras- 
berg & Sons, Chicago tool, die and stamping specialists, 
and got them to engineer the opener along lines that he 
had conceived. Before starting manufacture he spent 
several months in experimenting. 


The enthusiastic former GI, now well into his own 
business, claims that his opener does six kitchen jobs, all 


STUDY IN BROWN AND WHITE... this is a “family party” 
—in Savannah, Ga! The plant: Southern States Iron Roofing. 


well. It opens various vacuum sealed cans; sardine cans 
of various shapes and sizes; vacuum sealed jars, without 
bending caps; crown-capped bottles, as beer and Coca- 
Cola, without bending so the caps can be replaced; can 
be used as a reamer to start catsup in bottles flowing; 
spears olives, cherries, pickles, etc., in marrow necked 


bottles. 


To facilitate sales each opener is attached to a card 
on which are imprinted illustrated explanations of its 
various uses. The youthful manufacturer observes: 


“Every year Americans buy more than 5,000,000,000 
vacuum sealed cans, another 5,000,000,000 vacuum sealed 
jars, and millions upon millions of bottles and sardine 
cans. We think that means a market for a better opener.” 


“Where do you get your sales and promotion ideas?” 
he was asked. 


“By watching how smart stores sell things.” 


Going directly from Northwestern University into the 
army, he admits that he had no manufacturing or sales 
experience prior to diving into the business world. But, 
he says: 


“We are now selling in 18 states. Marshall Field & 
Co. have reordered eight times.” One of his secrets— 
“Immediate delivery.” 


BILBO: TAKE NOTE 


Those arm-chair pessimists in whited sepulchers who 
decry not only Racial Inequalities but the possibility of 
happy Labor-Management-Relations as well, might be 
interested in what’s happening at Southern States Iron 
Roofing Co., of Savannah. That company has just cele- 
brated another of its Family Days. Family Day at 
Southern States is a paid annual holiday when the entire 
family visits the plant where Ma and Pa work. But the 
difference here is that all the company employes are in- 
vited—and come. Which includes, and this in Georgia, 
Negro Ma’s and Pa’s as well as Caucasian ones. 


All branches of the company (which has factories and 
warehouses in eight Southern cities) celebrated Family 
Day, which is just another example of the enlightened 
personnel policy which the company embraces. This or- 
ganization, the largest independent manufacturers of 
sheet metal roofing in America, and the only company 
specializing in building-materials by mail order, believes 
in personalized relations with its employes. Management 
and Labor here meet man-to-man on a basis of mutual 
respect as individuals. Any employe knows he can walk 
into the office of any company executive, sit down and 
ask for personal advice. If you should visit one of these 
executives in his office you’d be likely to discover Negro 
and White employes, sitting side by side, awaiting their 
turns for an interview. 


“This policy,” says a company spokesman, “has de- 
veloped a deep-rooted sense of security and confidence In 
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MINNESOTA INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
...as of February, 1947 


Worthwhile No. Receiving No. Copies 
Plants M. & F. M. & F. 


Rated over $1,000,000 71 All 115 

$750,000 to 1,000,000 17 All 24 

500,000 to 750,000 25 All 33 

200,000 to 500,000 30 All 34 

2 75,000 to 200,000 25 All 28 

’ Unrated _—- 34* 35 
168 202 269** 


*Unrated group in the above table consists of branch 
plants of large companies, or other plants that are sub- 
stantial buyers ‘of industrial equipment and supplies 
though unrated by Dun. 

% **Recent surveys show that each copy of Mill & Factory 

m is read by 5 or 6 plant executives. 
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These Reports Ready Now— 

RHODE ISLAND ( State) OHIO (State) and separate area 
CONNECTICUT (State); and sep- reports on Cincinnati (But- 
arate area reports on Bridge- ler—Hamilton Counties, 

port (Fairfield Co.), Ohio and Campbell — Ken- 
Hartford ( Hartford County ) ton Counties, Ky.); Cleve- 
WORCESTER land (Cuyahoga County); 
(Worcester County, Mass.) Akron (Summit County); 
BUFFALO (Erie-Niagara Canton (Stark County); 
Counties, N. Y.) Dayton (Montgomery 


SYRACUSE County); Toledo (Lucas 
(Onondaga County, N. Y.) County); Youngstown 
ROCHESTER (Mahoning and Trumbull 


Counties, Ohio, Lawrence 
and Mercer Counties, Pa.) 


MICHIGAN (State); and sepa- 


(Monroe County, N. Y.) 
ERIE (Erie County, Pa.) 
YORK (York County, Pa.) 


LANCASTER rate area report on Detroit 
(Lancaster County, Pa.) 
ALLENTOWN-BETHLEHEM (were ene Sane 


i ies ) ; Rapids (Kent 
(Lehigh, Northampton, ties); Grand p 
Counties, Pa.) County ) 
READING (Berk’s County, Pa.) INDIANAPOLIS 
PITTSBURGH (Marion County, Ind.) 


( 
DELAW =i Pa.) ST. LOUIS (St. Louis County, 
MARY ’ Mo. and St. Clair-Madison 
LAND (State); and sepa-  Counti Ill.) 
rate area report on Baltimore a 
(City and County ) COLORADO (State) 


Write for all of these area reports and others to be available soon. Conover- 

Bos Corporation—205 E. 42nd St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., 

Cbicarc !; Leader Bldg., Cleveland 14; Forest C. Pearson, 5670 Wilshire 
lud., Los Angeles 36. ; 
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ACTORY’S CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS REPORTS: 


THE FACTS and figures in Mill & Factory’s on-the-spot 
study, now available, disclose changes that make Minnesota 
more productive for many industrial marketers. 

Examples: Minnesota has moved from 23rd to 20th 
place in manufacturing employment. Metal-working has 
become a fairly close second to food processing, and now 
engages one-quarter of all wage earners. Today, 202 out 
of 4008 plants are “worthwhile”. 


WHY YOU CAN RELY ON THE M & F CENSUS 
in judging Markets and Circulation 


Mill & Factory gathers its facts from the “inside” of indus- 
try. Only Mill & Factory is in a practical position to do 
this. It is the only general industrial magazine having a 
long-established cooperating relationship with informed 
men in every significant trading area... 


THESE MEN DO NOT NEED TO GUESS! 


They are the 1535 salesmen of 135 important local indus- 
trial distributors cooperating in the mutually beneficial 
Mill & Factory Plan. They know the answers. They know 
exactly which plants, and how many, are worthwhile... 
know what men have buying authority and influence... 
know within a few days when men move up, down, in, or 
out. And, these salesmen notify Mill & Factory of changes 
at once for a selfish reason. They make sure to designate 
only real buying factors to get Mill & Factory, because 
the distributors pay for every copy! 


What an assurance of all-working circulation this Mill 
& Factory Plan and Census gives an advertiser! 


MAY 20, 1947 


For Over Twenty-One Years 


A Leader In 


PUBLIC ATTITUDE 
REPORTING 


Veo o UE Y 


INCORPORATED 


4 Mercer St. 330 West 42nd St. 
Princeton, N. J. New York City 


CONSUMER ATTITUDES 
MARKET POTENTIALS 
MEDIA RESEARCH 
DISTRIBUTION STUDIES 
SALES ANALYSIS 
PRODUCT ANALYSIS 
PUBLIC RELATIONS RESEARCH 


THE CROSSLEY POLL IN ELECTION YEARS 
Syndicated to 132 Newspapers in 1944 
Estimated Actual 


Total vote 48.4 millions 48.0 millions 


Roosevelt vote 25.2 millions 25.6 millions 


Southern States, rather than loss of discipline, which 
critics of the new management had feared. Lost discipline 
is really a fear which reflects lack of confidence and 
faith at the upper level of management, where it should 
be most evident.” 


Southern States sponsors an educational program 
through local high schools, colleges and correspondence 
schools. The man behind all this—41 year old Frank 0, 
Wahlstrom. Prime mover in the doings—Advertising 


Director E. C. Boyce, 32. 


Aside from the important social aspect of Family Day, 
the day was a decidedly festive one for Southern States’ 
employes. There was no flavor of a Reform Movement 
about it. A Gay Nineties setting with a colorful Midway 
featuring old-time “‘three-reelers” kept people amused. A 


GRAND MUFTI AND FRIEND .. . prexy F. O. Wahlstrom 
of Southern States. They said it “couldn't be done," but 
Wahlstrom is exploding racial theories every day here. 


Yellow Dog Saloon, the proverbial Hindu mystic, games 
of chance and skill offered attractions enough for every 
taste. Souvenir: A photograph of the family in tin-type 
style. Pa pinned on a false mustache, was handed a Derby. 
Ma was given a huge picture hat and parasol. All the 
kids posed in step ladder formation, and Baby sat on Pa’s 
knee. The quaint pictures made a tangible reminder not 
only of a happy day but perhaps of the beginnings of a 
new era for the South. 


At the same time the company celebrated, Station 
WSAV aired a radio program, featuring the history ot 
the company. Newspapers carried 1890-style advertise- 
ments in Southern cities, over Southern States’ name. 
These announced Family Day, whipped up so much in- 
terest in the company that employment managers of the 
organization in its various cities, were besieged for jobs 
during the weeks preceding the event. 


Southern management has watched the Savannah ex- 
periment with keen interest. For what is being done at 
Southern States is a radical departure from the norm, 
and is destined to end, either in ignominious failure ot 
as a wedge under the rock of dissension. Out of this 
isolated case may come a New Age for the South. As 
someone said, ““The man who moved the mountain cal 
ried away the little stones first.” 


It shows what can be done when you’ve got Faith and 
a dose of intestinal fortitude to demonstrate it. 
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NEWS REEL 


GEORGE H. WILKENS 


New sales manager of Schick, Inc., manufacturers 
of Schick Electric Shaver and Shaverest, to head- 
quarter in firm's main office, Stamford, Conn. 


HERBERT M. HUCKE 


Named sales manager of the newly consolidated 
RCA Communications and Specialty Section, in- 
cluding mobile communications, Aviation Radio. 


LEE H. SMITH 


Appointed sales manager of the Beech Aircraft 
Corp., has been active in aviation sales, administra- 
tion since 1930; helped establish Philippines airline. 


LESTER O, STEARNS 


Joins York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa., as manager of 
the Residential Division, will supervise all residential 
and commercial oil-fired heating equipment sales. 


FRANK R. SOMERS 


Appointed director of merchandising of the Wil- 
lard Storage Battery Co., he will have jurisdiction 
over all Replacement Sales Department operations. 


BOONE GROSS 


Sales manager of the Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
for over a year is elected a vice-president of the 
firm, according to J. P. Spang, Jr., president. 


GENE P. ROBERS 


Promoted to sales manager of the Replacement 
Parts Division of The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, 


O., from advertising and sales promotion manager. 


\s 

i. HARRY E, OLSON 
Newly appointed vice-president and sales manager 

id of O-Cedar Corp'n., Chicago, was formerly sales 


executive associated with S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
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shell...an s ataee toot square, ‘crackerbox trailer, in 
suburban Blue Island. 

Working as a railroad freight handler, Williams, for 
six months in his off time, answered ads, rode street cars, 
knocked on doors, chased rumors — without results. 
Then on March 22, Chicago Sun readers met the 
Williams family...saw pictures of five kids sleeping in 
a narrow upper bunk, eating off plates held in their laps, 
baby cradled in a clothes basket, parents taking turns 
sharing the only chair...a veteran's family living in an 


un-American way. 


Our in Syracuse, Indiana, H. L. Spencer, president of 
the Liberty Coach Co.,and Sun reader, saw the pictures, 
.on March 24 offered 
outright a $5,000 two-story trailer, with four rooms, 


couldn't forget the Williams’. 


kitchen-diner, porch — movie star model...delivered a 


Lord, and The Sun, ae 

The Sun gets action in Chicago...for any sch cause, i 
or good merchandise. A wanted newspaper, premium 
priced at 5¢ a copy, The Sun has readers of principle and 
conviction, articulate and active...and enough of them 
to force the nomination of Chicago's present mayor, 
clean out any advertised stock of good values, back up 


‘a national brand or a national issue. They make The Sun 


productive enough to earn 13,700,000 lines of advertising 
last year...and often deliver sales at lowest cost. 

And while The Sun’‘s 300,000 circulation daily and 
450,000 Sunday doesn’t reach all the Chicago market... 
no advertiser in Chicago today reaches all of it, or the 
best of it...without The Sun. 


vty 


< ¥CHE CHICAGO SUN. 
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400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL SERVICE 
..- that helps sell goods 


Retail operations are fast moving, 
ever-changing. The specialized buyer 
must have the news and “know how” 
for his own trade, his own job, to help 
him sell more, sell better. 

This sell-ective guidance is provided 
by the Haire editorial staffs. They lit- 
erally live in the specialized markets 
they serve. Their findings are expertly 
channeled into the 9 Haire merchan- 
dising magazines — each serving the 
concentrated buyers in one specialized 
field. 

Responsiveness to Haire editorial au- 
thority carries over to the advertising 
pages—the reason why each Haire pub- 
lication is invariably No. 1 in adver- 
tising volume in its specialized field. 


MORE effective because 
they're MORE SEll-ective 


NOTION-% NOVELTY 2 
X 2¢t tL’ 


MERCHANDISING 
PUBLICATIONS _ 


HAIRE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York « Boston ¢ Pittsburgh 
' Chicago ¢ Detroit © St. Louis 
_ LosAngeles * Atlant * London 
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| BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


| May 24-31 is National Tennis 
| Week, National Foot-Health Week, 
_ and also Poetry Week. Plan to cele- 
| brate at least one of them, won’t 
| you? 

. 

“Long hours under pressure, but 
rewards commensurate,” reads a copy- 
writer-wanted ad. Is there a moron 
-in the house? 

w 
| “There is implanted in each person 
| the innate ability to act the fool. It 
| isn’t necessary for any of us to re- 
| hearse in order to turn-in a finished 
| performance.’—The American Ob- 
| server. 
> 
Dick Dickson quotes Ripley as 
saying “‘selah” is the only word in 
the dictionary that has no meaning. 
Dick thinks he'll begin signing his 
mail: “H. Selah Dickson.” 


Allan Converse submits a dandy 
slogan for a lathe: “Wherever you 
turn.” 

* 

Chutney, curry, and freedom... 
these, India relishes. 

me 


Hospital delivery-rooms doubtless 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
Labor Department. 

* 


Senators with cold feet may be glad 
to learn that a firm in nearby Roan- 
oke is manufacturing electrically 


heated footstools. 
- 


Under today’s conditions, why 
would any President in his right mind 
want more than two terms? 

” 


The old Parker House in Boston 
| will achieve some kind of distinction 
| by advertising that “George Wash- 

ington did not sleep here!” 
+ 


Doubtless every man in jail wishes 
his sentence had contained an escape- 
| clause. 


Makers of coffee-substitutes (and 
others) may be interested in the esti- 
mate appearing in Investors’ Reader, 
says Curtis Research, that there are 
some 30,000,000 U. S. citizens who 
are not coftee-drinkers. I’m one of 
them, but the other 100,000,000 of 
you drink enough to float a battle. 
ship. 

. 

Holiday Highlights quotes 
Women’s Wear Daily as saying that 
the Grace Line’s “Santa Rosa” was 
booked almost solid even before she 
reentered the cruise-service, and be- 
fore destinations had been determined, 

* 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Out where the Rest begins.— The Pullman 
Company. 
“There’s gold in them thar 
Land Title Bank (Philadelphia). 
Of Ice and Men.—‘Newsweek.” 
Florida, the Sun-Porch of America— 
The Hartman Card Co. 
The Inexorable Drip.—American Brake- 
Shoe Company. 
Lovely, luscious, tried-and-true Swans 
Down “Mix-Easy” Cakes.—Swans Down 
Cake-Flotir. 
San Diego’s Civilian Again.—Louisa M. 
Comstock in “Better Homes & Gardens.” 
Do married men live longer ?—The Pru- 
dential. 
Take the temper out of temperature— 
Emerson Electric Fans. 
The dash that makes 
Sauce. 


Bills.” — 


the dish.—4-l 


Problem in the class-war: How do 
you get tradesmen to use the Trades- 


men’s Entrance? 
. 


To us old-timers, ‘‘H-O Oatmeal” 
is redundant, because ‘‘H-O” started 
out as “Hornby’s Oatmeal.” 

e 


Editors of some of the so-called 
“slick” magazines are a strain on us 
budding authors. ‘They keep a yarn 
from three weeks to a month, swipe 
the paper-clip, and ‘send the piece 
back torn or otherwise so messed-up 
that you must have it retyped before 
trying it in another market. 

o 

Before using a song-title in an ad- 
vertisement, get written permussion 
from the copyright-owners. And, if 
it happens to be an Irving Berlin 
tune, forget it. Irving will have no 
truck with commercial advertising. 

a 


. BI] 
Nit—“You say he’s an old-timer? 
Wit—“Yeah; he even remembers 
when a waiter used to say “Thank 
J bd ° ” 
you’ for a thin dime. 
& 


It’s the picket-fence alone that ac 
counts for half my painting-bill, I’m 
told. Ah, yes; Picket’s Charge. 
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MAY 20, 


your gift appeal 


WANT to step up sales, goodwill, dealer 
loyalty? Write your own ticket with Scripto 
“Adgif” pencils and triple your gift-appeal: 
(1) all the popularity of a quality mechanical 
pencil—plus (2) the power and prestige of 
your company name—plus (3) the proved 
“sales voltage” of the Scripto name. “‘Adgif” 
pencils are available in a wide range of prices 


PA 
we 


LONG-LEAD PENCILS 


1947 


and of “best seller’? colors, with or without 
your company imprint. » Famous for per- 
formance, Scripto mechanical pencils lead the 
world in sales. And they make exciting news 
every month in Scripto advertising in Life, 
Time, Collier's, and Saturday Evening Post. 
» Get the full story of what “Adgif” pencils 
can do for you! Use the coupon below. 


ADGIF COMPANY, Dept. SM-1 
Division, Scripto, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


We'd like to know more about Scripto ‘‘Adgif’”’ pencils and what 
they can do for us as premiums or as advertising specialties. 
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Orville Reed quotes The Imprinr, 
organ of the New York Employing 
Printers, in which they urge the 
turning-in of type-metal, with the 
line: “Get the lead out of your 


plants.” 
* 


Jack—“You’re not as pudgy as 
your mother.” 
Jiutt—‘“‘No. Fortunately, I missed 
the bloat.” 
In every important requirement ae ee 
, g back to Headline Parade 
the heart of jiouxland meets the or and the caption, “Do married men 
merchandisers’ exacting definition live longer ?’’, the classic retort of the 
of a test market. old vaudeville era was: “No; it just 
seems longer.” 
2 
ri- . . ° 
: three-state, 12-county P A research-organization, you might 
Siouxland, or the “on of 211,000 pang 
ke Tiebart Somiel Beate a ME) SF 
eek for adequate sampis: Couple of months ago, on St. 
—_ Patrick’s Day to be exact, the Long- 


champs came through with this head- 
line: “Our heart belongs to Paddy.” 
a 


%& The population is var; 
ston is varied. In th 
area *n fe e 
binating  randisers will find the perfectly balan beat | “This is what I call inflation,” 
an urban and rural market wee com | writes Bob Taylor, from his sickbed 
, in Lexington, attaching a masthead 
which reads: “Dime Detective Mag- 
’ a ’ ‘ 7 | azine, 15c.” 
% Sioux City is over 100 miles distant from its nearest met- | . 
ropolitan neighbor. Infiltration is minimized. The same _ correspondent sends 
| along a yarn which I'll let him tell 
in his own way: “A few years ago, 
I was covering the East Kentucky 
territory for Campbell Soup when 
they. came out with a _beef-gravy 
under the Franco-American label. I 
called on a two-by-four grocery about 
ten miles off the main highway. A 


%& The industries of Siouxland are diversified. Sioux City is oe Gray eeertnetey wee ne 
the home of 355 manufacturers, many i ih an he adr the counter when I called. After | 


introduced myself and placed my 


of their kind in the world. Sioux City is also the agricultural samples on the counter, he yelled: 
capital of one of the richest farming regions in the world. ‘Hey, Ma, come here quick. Some 
dern fool is out here trying to sell 


» 99 
a 


me some canned gravy. 
° 


Beau Beals reports Whelan’s cos- 
metic counter as catering to “the 
best-tressed women in Philadelphia.” 
He also spotted a line about quiet 
telephone surroundings: ‘“Conversa- 


%& Coverage of the next largest metropolitan daily coming : 
into the 12-county heart of Siouxland is only 7%. The feeble on eee. ° 
penetration of the only Sunday Supplement in the region fails You can eat Taylor’s ham but not 
to reach even one-fourth of Siouxland’s potential customers. a tailors’ goose. _ 


= When you buy a can of paint, 


aise eS ; there’s a slight cover-charge. 
The Sioux Citu Sournal . 
T 1 credited Merle Beynon: 
JOURNAL-TRIBUNE gerel credited to Merle Be 


Dick Dickson forwards some dog- 
lie-detector’s 

SIOUX CITY, l|OWA An engine of hope 

To police that are 


b RTISING REPRESENTATIVE és 
aa aes Harassed and harried. 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT But it’s only a glint 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO In a woman's _eye, 


To any man who is married. 
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IELD-PROVEN in peacetime and war, in all types 
of sales and production training, Illustravox two- 
way presentation is the one best way—the most effective, 
the least expensive. Trainees learn as much as 55% faster, 
and remember up to 70% more and longer than under 
former training methods. 
@ @ Ideal for training salesmen and other employees, 
too, Illustravox uses dramatic pictures and spoken 
words to command interest, and focus full attention on 
your message. Presented in the home office or in the 
field, in the classroom or on the job, Illustravox sound 
slidefilms always carry the authoritative voice of head- 
quarters, never vary, never are misinterpreted. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Ma maGWwOX COMPANY ° FT. WAYNE 


FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


MAKERS OF 


Train better salesmen in less time with 
ILLUSTRAVOX sound slidefilm equipmen 


@ @ @ Today, over 80% of all sound slidefilm equip- 
ment in use bears the Illustravox trademark. Business 
leaders agree, Illustravox two-way training proves itself 
immediately in better trained salesmen (or other per- 
sonnel) and better sales records. Place your order 
today. The Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Dept. SM-5, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


* * * 


See ‘The Illustrated Voice.” Oxtstanding commercial film 
of the year, it shows how Ilustravox can best be applied to your 
specific training, selling, or promotion needs. Ask your Illus- 
travox dealer or film producer for a showing today! 


Your story is HEARD 


Latest figures on Ohio State Sales 
Tax for Akron and Summit County 
have hit a new high. 


1947 Summit County collections 
to April 5th totaled $1 492,139.53 
compared with $1,206,446.82 for 
the same period in 1946. This is 
a gain of $285,692.71 or 23.7%. 


These figures mean just one thing 
. . » AKRON IS A RICH, FREE- 
SPENDING MARKET THAT 
PAYS HUGE DIVIDENDS WHEN 
PROPERLY CULTIVATED. 


The proper way to cultivate this 
rich market is consistent use of 
Akron's only daily and Sunday 
newspaper with a circulation that 
has also hit a new high. . . 
132,584 daily and 133,678 Sun- 
day. 


AKRON 


BEACON 
JOURNAL 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


Represented by 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Construction Crisis 


The building boom — is it 
busted, or only stalled? 


Washington economists feel that 
the housing problem may be the de- 
termining factor in starting all busi- 
ness on the down-grade. They point 
out that it is, in exaggerated form, 
the problem of American business to- 
day . .. very large demand; labor 
costs rising; prices up as much as 
100% in some instances; sales, in the 
face of great buying desire, fading. 

In a field of so many component 
parts, the tendency is for each group 
to place the blame eleswhere. The 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers recently stated: “There is nothing 
seriously wrong with the construction 
picture today which cannot be cured 
by a full week’s work at a fair wage 
by labor in mines, forests, in the fac- 
tories producing building materials 
and on the building site.” 

Meanwhile, materials shortages 
are almost a thing of the past. The 
Plumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, for instance, announces a 
steady improvement in the avail- 
ability of plumbing and _ heating 
equipment .. . it predicts production 
of nearly all types will exceed the 
prewar peak by August. 

Prices are claimed to be compara- 
tively low. The index number for 
February, 1947 (last figure avail- 
able) as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is 117.1 compared 
with 100 for 1926, the base year. 

However, the general building 
material index is 141.5. Index for all 
other commodities, other than farm 
products and foods, is 128.6. 


Danger Sign 


Will Congress put a price tag 
on all marketing data compiled 
and furnished by the Govern- 
ment P 


As reported in this department 
several times during the past year, the 
trend is definitely in that direction. 

A good example went almost un- 
noticed in the recent House Appro- 
priations Committee report which 
turned out the Interior Department 
appropriation bill with a 47% cut. 
Siace 1880 the Department has been 
authorized to collect marketing data 


and statistics on gas, oil and coal in- 
dustries, both domestic and foreign. 
The House Committee wiped out 
entirely a request for $245,000 to 
do the same job again this year, 
bluntly decreeing that if there is 
sufficient demand for it the compila- 
tion should be made by private in- 
dustry “which is the beneficiary of 
such information.” 

The Committee said it was prin- 
cipally interested in “relieving Gov- 
ernment of furnishing special free 
services for those who make a profit 
from using the services.” It ignored 
industry testimony that the Govern- 
ment would be unable to reconcile 
statistics of various trade associations, 
except at even greater expense. The 
frequent recurrence of Congressional 
assertions that business must pay “for 
its service from the Government”’ is 
definitely laying the groundwork for 
more and more charges—or for cur- 
tailment of Government _ business- 
reporting activities. 


FTC Cosmetics Conference 


What happens if there is no 
majority agreement at a trade 
practice conference such as that 
arranged by the FTC for the 
cosmetics industry ?P 


Still considered the  bell-wether 
trade practice conference because of 
its widespread ramifications, the cos- 
metics industry’s sessions were sched- 
uled to open at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York May 12. After study 
of the suggestions made at the con- 
ference, a draft of proposed trade 
practice rules will be prepared by 
FTC and will be made available to 
all interested parties. Then a public 
hearing will be scheduled at which 
members of the industry and others 
having an interest in the proceedings, 
including consumers, will be granted 
an opportunity to submit their views. 
Thereafter, the Commission will ap- 
prove and promulgate final rules. 

Among subjects up for considera- 
tion are: Prevention of unlawful dis- 
crimination in price, advertising, and 
promotional allowances, services 0 


facilities; improper use of demon- 
strators, subsidized retail salespersons 
and “push money;”’ commercia 


bribery; fictitious pricing; defamation 
of competitors or disparagement of 
their products; imitation of trade- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How to get the world’s 


fo second-best advertising .. . 


THE BEST ADVERTISING in the world is word- 
of-mouth advertising—a wholehearted recom- 


mendation, given personally, by a satisfied 
user. 


Only your product can give you that. 


- . But Young & Rubicam aims to give each of 
‘ its clients the world’s next-best advertising. 


And in the opinion of a large number of 
America’s most successful advertisers, suc- 
ceeds in doing so. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising « New York Chicago San Francisco 
Detroit Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 


THE FLOREZ METHOD 


TURNS POTENTIALS INTO PRACTICES 


> i 
ae D>, 
COMPLETE 


FACILITIES 


* MOTION SLIDE 
FILMS 


* SLIDE FILMS 
« TRANSPARENCIES 
« GLASS SLIDES 
*« RECORDINGS 
« CHARTS 
* PLAYLETS 
« DISPLAYS 


* PICTURIZED | 
TEXTS 


+ CONVENTIONS 


| 


815 BATES ST. 


The Florez Method of utilizing 
audio-visual media provides an 
effective, time-tested way to 
insure clear, correct transmis- 
sion of your methods for pro- 
ducing, selling, servicing, and 
using your product. 

Sixteen years of working with 
some of America’s best-known 
organizations prove to us that no 
one media is in itself a panacea. 
Our approach is: First the Prob- 
lem—Then the Plan— Then the 
Media. 


INCORPORATED 


DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Oven 35 RICH 


MEDICAL MARKETS. 
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THE MASTER KEY that unlocks this multiple medical market is the Cooperative 


Medical Advertising Bureau—functioning 
Medical Association. 


Every Journal is published by its own State Medical Association . . 
member physician in the 42 states represented . . 


Whether You Use All 35 Official 
State Journals . . or Just One... 
Your advertising Calls for Only: 
*% ONE CONTRACT 


*% ONE COPY JOB AND 


% ONE SET OF ORIGINAL PLATES 
{per Insertion) 


% ONE MONTHLY STATEMENT 


under the sponsorship of the American 


. reaches every 
. stimulates interest via its local 


news content, exerts influence through its official status. 


Finally, the Bureau expedites your entire state medical advertising program by 
reserving space, ordering and delivering your plates to publishers and billing all costs. 
Through the Bureau, you may readily extend your coverage as the sales and distribution 
picture shifts. One transaction, one continuing contact, a nation-wide market. 


Readership data and details on the State Journal Group are ready for closer 


examination upon your request. 


immer COOPERATIVE MEDICAL 


Journals 
listed 
below 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 


535 N. DEARBORN STREET ° 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


ALABAMA, Journal of Med. KANSAS Med. Soc., Journal of NORTHWEST MEDICINE (Ore- 
Assn. of KENTUCKY Med. Journal — Washington, Idaho & 
ARIZONA Medicine MAINE Med. Assn., Journal of Alaska) 
ARKANSAS Med. Society, jour- the OHIO —. Med. Journal 
nal of MICHIGAN State Med. Soc., OKLAHOM State Med. Assn. 
CALIFORNIA Medicine Journal of Journal my 
aa State Med. Jour- MINNESOTA Medicine oeaer tarane ies fy 
MISSOURI STATE Med. Assn., ed. Journa 
DEL ARE Med. Journ ——— of ROCKY MOUNTAIN Med. Jour- 
Distnicr OF COLUMBIA Med. NEBRASKA State Med. Journal - t ee Utah, Wyo., New 
nna 
FLORIDA Med. Assn., Journal NEW ENGLAND Journal of Med. souTi CAROLINA Med. Assn., 
of p Journal of 
GEORGIA, Journal of Med. Assn. — 3 JERSEY, Journal of Med. TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., 
ourn: 


0 

HAWAII! Med. Journal 

ag State Med. 
Journa 

IOWA State Med. Soc., Journal of 


Assn., gical Journal 


NEW ORLEANS Med. and Sur- TE 
vi 

NORTH CAROLINA Med. Jour- WE 
nal wi 


SS STATE Journal of Med. 
RGINIA Med. Monthly 

ST VIRGINIA Med. Journal 
ISCONSIN Med. Journal 
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marks and trade names; false adver- 
tising; and other uses of unfair trade 
practices. 


Fair Trade and Prices 


Is it true that the FTC is op. 
posing “fair trade” procedures as 
a result of the upsurge of New- 
buryport and other price-cutting 
campaigns P 


There is no such intention on the 
part of FTC, although Commissioner 
Lowell Mason in a speech to the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago suggested that the 
response of “fair traded commodities” 
to changing economic conditions was 
not all it should be. He said he hopes 
those industries accepting the re- 
sponsibility of writing the rules of 
fair trade “will have such a deep 
appreciation of their privilege of free 
competition in this country that the 
price will be as liquid and as respon- 
sive to the public demand as are the 
prices of the local producer and the 
national manufacturer who does not 
set his retail prices under the Miller- 


Tydings Act.” 


Army Again Buys by Bids 


Is selling to the Army now a 
“wide open field?” 


As of May 1 the War Department 
returned to its peace-time policy of 
effecting practically all Army pro- 
curement by formal advertising for 
competitive bids. This ends the war- 
time practice of procurement on a 
negotiated basis, which was necessary 
because of the tremendous demands. 
Under the formal advertising pro- 
cedure, all interested prospective bid- 
ders, without regard to geographic 
location, will be given an opportunity 
to submit sealed bids. Thus an old 
field of competitive salesmanship, 
with volume rewards, is open again. 


Farm Income 


What are higher prices doing 
to farm incomeP 


Farm income continues to mount. 
According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, it is expected to 
reach $7,700,000,000 for the first 
four months of the year. 

This compares with $6,100,000,- 
000 for the same period a year ago. 

However, this is accounted for 
mainly by higher prices. 

Live stock receipts may total as 
much as $5,200,000,000, 44 per cent 
higher than last year . . . while dairy 
products are up a third. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending May 20, 1947 


MEMO TO COCA-COLA, ESSO, ET AL 


When you are on a long automobile drive, as my wife 
and I recently were from New York to Charleston to 
Asheville and return, you go through many long dreary 
stretches of road where the always cheerful Burma Shave 
signs alone relieve the tedium. 


Then you come to a small village or cross-roads settle- 
ment which doesn’t seem to be on the touring map. Per- 
haps it’s there, but you have lost track of the detailed 
mileage and can’t identify it for sure. Or you get off 
base on one of the occasional detours, and then you con- 
sider it really important to know the name of the town. 
Whether it’s from necessity or just curiosity, most of us 
want to know where we are. 


But none of the stores carry any mention of the town’s 
name. There will be one or more general stores or filling 
stations with a sign like this: 


T. S. Shelby, Gen’l. Mdse. 
Drink Coca-Cola 


Or if the sign isn’t Coca-Cola’s it’s one of the other 
soft drink companies or a gasoline company. 


Untold millions of motorists would have a warm spot 
in their hearts for a company whose signs carried an 
extra line, which read: 


T. S. Shelby, Gen’l. Mdse. 
Stand Ridge, S. C. 
Drink Coca-Cola 


Or here’s another suggestion. Instead of putting the name 
of the town on each dealer sign, there could be a sign 
on the outskirts of the town, something like this: 


You Are Approaching 
Stand Ridge, S. C. 
Pop. 380 
Pause . . . Drink Coca-Cola 


No charge for the suggestion, gentlemen. It’s free to 
any company which wants to combine point-of-sale with 
service-to-the-public advertising. 


SENATOR CLAGHORN PLEASE NOTE 


In one hotel after another from Norfolk south along 
the Ocean Highway, and west into the Carolina hills, 
bathrooms are equipped with “Northern” toilet paper. 
In the hotels we were in it outsold other brands by 5 to 1. 
Fred Allen could—and perhaps might—make something 
of that, but it is doubtful that even the now “honorary” 
V.P. of NBC could get it past the station censors. 


OUR ECONOMY NOT MATURE 


A group of 20 economists of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, headed by Dr. J. Frederick Dewhurst (best known 
to our readers as co-author with Paul Stewart of “Does 
Distribution Cost Too Much?”) has completed an 
€conomic survey, three years in the making, entitled 

America’s Needs and Resources.” 


MAY 20, 1947 


The conclusion is that the American economic system, 
far from being mature, still is growing and holds great 
possibilities for capital expenditures in businesses, manu- 
facturing plants, schools, highways, hospitals and other 
industrial and living improvements. Major points made 
in the survey are: 


1. In 1944 the economy’s net output was 23 times larger 
than in 1850 and was turned out by a labor force only 
nine times greater and working 43 hours a week instead 
of 70. 


2. The total of goods and services produced in this 
country can reach $177 billion in 1950 and $202 billion 
in 1960 if we operate at levels which prevailed during 
the last half of the 1920’s—but if we achieve what is 
considered a desirable minimum of living standards, the 
gross national product would be 13% greater than the 
1950 figure quoted above and 8% greater than the 1960 
estimate. In other words, if such needs are to be met 
by markets as yet undeveloped, the gross national product 
would go to $200 billion in 1950 and to $219 billion 
in 1960. 


3. Jobs could total 57,000,000 in 1950 and 60,200,000 
in 1960 (allowing for about 3 million unemployed each 
year) compared with about 47 million in 1940. The 
work week could go down to-.41 hours in 1950 and 38 
hours in 1960, compared with 43 hours in 1940 and more 
than 47 hours in 1930. 


STOCK VALUES 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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CRAPHIC BY PICK Bm, tog 


“STOCK VALUES." There were many signs of business 
reaction early in 1929, but security prices continued to 
zoom over levels prevailing in 1928. This year Wall Street 
seems to have discounted a modest recession. 
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in releasing the report, Evans Clark, executive director 
ot the Fund, said: “Our inventive genius, our organizing 
ability and our skills have given us here in the United 
States the greatest productivity and the highest standard 
of living in the world, enjoyed by the largest proportion 
of the population—in spite of our strikes, depressions, 
unemployment and economic wranglings. If we can 
prevent the universal devastation of atomic warfare and 
if we can continue to spread the benefit of a constantly 
increasing productivity in the United States, we can go 
on to economic and cultural heights as far—and farther 
above those of today as those of 1947 are beyond the 
imaginings of our great-grandfathers back in 1840.” 


‘These projections do not seem to be unreasonable, since 
the 1960 figure is not much higher than our wartime 
peak output in 1944. It calls for a national peacetime 
output in 1960 which is about three-fifths higher than 
our last prewar year, 1940, and 88% higher than our 
so-called boom year of 1929. 


Assuming that this economic survey points to an attain- 

able goal, what are the significant factors to marketing 
? 
men! 


‘They would seem to be: (1) Increasing importance of 
the marketing profession, since this increased output will 
have to be sold and distributed; (2) More customers 
will have to be unearthed, educated and sold, since the 
projection is based upon raising the standards of living 
of many now on a bare subsistence level; and (3) Greatly 
increased possibilities for businesses and services which 
offer something interesting and worthwhile for our in- 
creased leisure hours. 


SALARIES AND WAGES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
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“SALARIES AND WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES.” In 
1946 the distributive and service industries were not quite 
as important in the national economy as they were in 1939. 
Last year distributive and service industries accounted for 
51% of all salaries and wages, excluding government expen- 
ditures, while in 1939 the percentage was 56. 
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HOW DOES THE FARMER STAND? 


Dissatisfaction over the high cost of food has been 
one of the insistent reasons for the present campaign ‘or 
wage increases and for the campaign to talk prices down. 


If food prices do come down how will the farmer be 
affected ? Can he “take” a sizable decline without getting 
into a position where he no longer can be a good buyer? 
From August, 1939 to March, 1947 the average price 
received by farmers for all farm products increased 2}8;, 
In comparison, all wholesale prices rose 99%, and all 
retail prices rose 58%. 


Only part of the farmers’ increase reflects the higher 
prices which he himself must pay and be compensated 
for. By December 1946, latest month for which figures 
are available, the prices farmers paid increased over the 
1935-1939 average by 94% on all commodities for fam- 
ily maintenance, by 63% for all commodities used in 
production, and 238% for seasonally adjusted wage rates. 


None of us like to have our incomes cut down, but it is 
clear that the farmer is in a better position to take a 
reduction than any other sector of the Nation’s economy. 


SIGNS IN WALL STREET 


In 1929 there were even more signs of a business re- 
action than have appeared in 1947, but the securities 
market went on a wild rampage. This year securities 
seem to have anticipated some business recession, and the 
present average price level should not be of itself a con- 
tributing factor to any breakdown in business. 


Here at SM we have never felt that there need be 
any great lowering of prices, but we saw grave dangers 
if prices continued to soar. Wages and prices, we have 
felt, could and should be stabilized. We felt that con- 
fidence would return if signs were evident that the up- 
ward movement was ceasing. That’s why we were so 
enthusiastic about the reductions, small though they were. 
announced by leading manufacturers in many fields. 


We agree with Professor Sprague of Harvard that 
recent developments have greatly lessened the danger ot 
a serious business recession. 


Dr. Sprague said the other day, “Even though indus- 
trial prices may not decline materially we won't have 
any further increase corresponding to that which has takei 
place in the last 12 months. If the upward movement ot 
prices is checked we may go forward with a reasonable 
measure of optimism in the immediate future. At present. 
a moderate tendency downward—especially in food and 
clothing—will probably give a situation holding fair 
prospects of continuing prosperity.” 


In talking about price reductions, Jack Aspley of The 
Dartnell Corp. points out that community-wide price 
cutting activities feature the agreement between the local 
merchants to reduce prices, except on price-protected 
merchandise. He asks if there is a danger that the public 
won’t understand why the prices of certain advertised 
products are kept up by law at a time when the common 
interest demands that all prices be reduced. “It might 
well be,” he argues, “that the public will lump all 
branded merchandise together and conclude that all 
nationally advertised products are overpriced and that all 
national advertisers are racketeers.” 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY BURTON BIGELOW - 


Wanted: Factual Sales Management 
To Buck the Buyer's Market 


This article offers a 31-point check list* for a current ap- 


praisal of management strengths and weaknesses. The 


sellers’ market honeymoon is over. Now we're back to the 


stern realities of every day price and service competition. 


‘That day when the shortage of 
materials will be replaced by a short- 
age of customers; when the coldness, 
indifference, even arrogance on the 
part of the producer, will be ex- 
changed for similar rebuffs on the 
part of the buyer; when the know- 
how of production will take second 
place and the know-how of selling 
will command top consideration; the 
day when the tests of a product’s 
quality will also be the measures of 
its salability—that day—which we 
have all been talking about with 
such careless and irresponsible glib- 
ness—is already here for many com- 
panies. For many other companies 
it will arrive by fall, while for a 
few, it may be as much as a year 
away. 


No More Sales Without Effort 


But when the sales of a leading 
manufacturer in a cosmetic line are 
off 71% in January, and in slightly 
lesser percentages for February and 
Mareh; when sales of pressure cook- 
ers slump 40% in two months; when 
sales of livestock and poultry feeds 
are off as much as 60% from a year 
ago—we know that for these manu- 
facturers, and many others like them, 
the buyer’s market is here. 

We know, from these symptoms, 
that the period of scarcity has sud- 
denly ceased to create automatic 
sales—sales without effort—sales of 
almost any quality at almost any 
price. 

The buyer’s market is here when 
the buyer’s choice—not the buyer’s 
necessity—dictates the price, quality, 
terms and time of sale. The buyer’s 
market, as we are using the phrase, 
is the normal market, where more 
than one manufacturer, jobber, dis- 
tributor or dealer is offering to a 


given buyer, the same or similar 
merchandise, at the same or lesser 
Prices—plus those other individual 


—_—W.... 


“Based on an address delivered by Mr. 
Bigelow before the Sales Exeeutives Club 
of New York. 


MAY 20, 1947 


differential enticements, such as 
quicker delivery, or better service, or 
more liberal terms. 

The specific symptoms which will 
indicate a buyer’s market in your 
business you will know better than 
I. But if you haven’t isolated these 
indicators, I can give you a few 
slants as to what signals to watch. 
Here is a list of significant trends, 
not all of which are likely to apply 
to any one business, but those which 
do apply are likely to be of predic- 
tive value. 


1. An increasing trend of cancel- 
ations. 

(a) An increase in the number of 
orders canceled. 

(b) An increase in the volume of 
business canceled. 

(c) An increase in the percentage 
of orders canceled or percentage of 
volume canceled. 

2. An increase in the volume or 
percentage of back-order shipments 
refused on arrival of invoice or 
merchandise. 

3. An increase in the number or 
percentage of complaints regarding 
merchandise quality, packaging or 
delivery. 

4. An increase in the number or 
percentage of requests for delayed 
billing or extended terms. 

5. A substantially increasing trend 
towards passing of discounts and 
slowing up of payments. 

6. An increase in daily or monthly 
shipments as compared to daily or 
monthly new orders. 

7. A decreasing net back-log of 
unfilled orders, due to increasing 
shipments, decreasing new _ orders 
and/or back-order cancelations. 

8. An increasing trend in returned 
merchandise. 


It is important that these indica- 
tors be employed, not in terms of 
their simple arithmetic values, but in 
terms of their trend; that is, com- 
pared either to the same figures in 
the past, or in relation to some other 
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yardstick which will provide a com- 
parative percentage or ratio figure. 
For example, a decline in total back- 
log alone, in many businesses, would 
not have been conclusive in early 
1947, since many big retailers can- 
celed all back-orders and re-instated 
those they actually needed. Thus, 
if cancelation of back-orders was 
followed by an approximately equiva- 
lent increase in new orders, it should 
have been regarded as an improve- 
ment, not a decline, in the particular 
manufacturer’s order situation. 


Are We Really Ready for the Buyer's 
Market? 


The only reason for watching the 
indicators which may signal in ad- 
vance the coming of a buyer’s mar- 
ket is to enable management to be 
prepared to meet it. 

Let each of us ask ourselves a 
series of questions, the answers to 
which will help us decide whether we 
are really prepared to meet the com- 
petitive situations of the buyer’s mar- 
ket. Here are a few of the more im- 
portant and more generally applica- 
ble queries: 


PRODUCT 


1. Are our products competitive in de- 
sign and styling? 


2. In quality and performance ? 
3. In price to the eventual user? 


4. In discounts and terms to our dis- 
tributive groups? 


5. Is our distribution, quantitatively, 
sufficient to make our products conveni- 
ently available to all who may wish to 
buy them? 


6. Is our distribution of the right 
caliber effectively and ethically to dis- 
tribute our output to the proper number 
and class of eventual users? 


7. (Conversely, some manufacturers 
need to ask, “Is our distribution so exten- 
sive and indiscriminate as to encourage 
price-cutting and “foot-balling’ and to 
discourage continuous and effective ad- 
vertising, display, and sales effort?) 


8. Is our distribution properly sold on 
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ONEIDA'S SHOWROOM 


This is the sales office and showroom of Oneida, Ltd., in the Silver- 
smith’s Building, Chicago. On display are silver from the Community, 
Wm. A. Rogers, and Heirloom divisions. 


On three sides of the Community room there are wall cases with 
two rows of drawers in the bases for display of flatware and hollo- 
ware. Interiors of cases are veneered with South American mahogany, 
while exteriors are covered with narra wood from the Malay Penin- 
sula and the Philippine Islands. All cases are fitted with two rows of 
indirect lighting and two rows of fluorescent lights. Heirloom Sterl- 
ing is shown in a separate room finished in walnut paneling. 


Display rooms are furnished with modern section upholstered furni- 
ture in woods to match the wall cases. There are chartreuse draperies. 
In the corridor leading to the Community room there is a display of 
advertisements in the ‘This Is for Keeps’’ series. 


There’s more than meets the eye in this showroom. Not shown are 
a powder room for the ladies, and a private shower for the men. 


Are they trained to mer- 


our products? 
chandise and sell them? 


previously differentiated our best sales- 
men from our poorest? 


9. Is our distribution supported by a 
national advertising campaign, adequate 
to generate consumer preference for our 
line? (We realize how important ad- 
vertising is when we recall that 48% of 
our population have no previous adult 
experience with a peace-time economy, 
and 44% no experience as adult buyers 
with a free competitive market for cars, 
homes, clothing, etc.) 


12. Are the new salesmen we have 
hired, or are now hiring, of the same 
successful pattern as our best salesmen 
of the past? 


13. Are we making sure of this by ad- 
ministering psychological tests to every 
otherwise acceptable applicant before 
hiring? 


14. Are we double-checking our hiring 


SALES ORGANIZATION 


10. Do we have a sufficient number of 
salesmen? 


11. Do we have in mind a clear, inte- 
grated pattern of the combination of in- 
terests, abilities, personality traits and 
adjustments to life and business which 
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judgment by using a planned analytical 
interview, a carefully designed applica- 
tion blank, an independent outside char- 
acter report, and a_ carefully-planned 
personal check-up with each previous 
employer ? 


15. Are our salesmen thoroughly trained 


in modern selling and merchandising 
techniques as well as product knowled 2? 


16. Do we have sufficient trained feld 
supervisory personnel to insure proper 
field execution of plans? 


17. Are our territories of the richt 
size to permit the close coverage de- 
manded by tomorrow’s competitive 
conditions ? 


18. Do we know what volume of sales 
we can reasonably expect to attain in 
each of the next five years? 


19. Do we know where these sales will 
originate geographically, and in what 
proportions? 


20. Do we know what method of com- 
pensation should be employed to assure 
our company of a controlled and 
strongly-motivated sales force, while re- 
taining both flexibility and stability on a 
sound cost basis under widely varying 
conditions ? 


21. Does our sales compensation plan 
provide proper incentive pay for long- 
range development work, such as selling 
new distributors, jobbers, dealers and/or 
customers ? 


22. Does our sales compensation plan 
include incentive pay for performing 
those duties normally distasteful to our 
salesmen, but necessary to sales success? 


23. Does our sales compensation plan 
include incentive pay for supervisors, 
district sales managers and divisional 
sales managers? 


24. Are our sales quotas determined by 
a sound and systematic appraisal of ter- 
ritorial and seasonal possibilities—not 
based on previous performance alone? 


25. Does our sales reporting system 
signal management promptly if and when 
a salesman neglects to call on a customer 
or prospect, or fails to perform the 
proper “pattern of duties?” 


26. Have we utilized our sales reports 
as a means of devising quantitative 
standards of sales activities, sales costs 
and sales results? 


27. Do our plans provide for classifi- 
cation of customers by volume, profitabil- 
ity or other yardstick of over-all 
“desirability ?” 


28. Do we plan to make active use of 
this customer classification as a guide to 
the frequency and kind of contact and 
service to be given, in order that our 
selling may be a selectively controlled, 
and thereby more profitable, operation? 

29. Do our plans recognize the im- 
portance of controlling sales costs, and 
have we set up clear-cut expense policies 
and control procedures? 


30. Do our plans provide for regular 
use of campaigns and _ contests, with 
short-term incentives and rewards 
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keep salesmen continually “on _ their 


Phe 


toes: 


31. Are these contests designed so 
other than the top-notch volume- pro- 
ducers can sometimes win_ top-place 
awards? 


These are but a few of the several 
dozen questions which need to be 
asked and answered in order to de- 
termine whether we are really ready 
for the competitive buyer’s market. 
My special plea is not merely to an- 
swer these and similar questions 
applying to your business, but to 
answer them with the highest pos- 
sible degree of factual realism. 

For example, one of the simplest 
and most basic key-questions is Num- 
ber 19: “Do we know where our 
sales will originate geographically and 
in what proportion?” 

The empiricist sales manager— 
who operates on hunch, by “feel” 
and without facts—can easily give 
any one of a dozen defensive, smart- 
aleck answers to that question: 


“Who cares?” 
“We don’t give a damn!” 


“We've known the answer to that 
for 20 years.” 


“We are so busy filling orders we 
haven’t time to find out!” 


“You can’t get such figures in our 
business because it is different!” 


But these trite and truculent an- 
swers do not solve any sales prob- 
lems; they do not help the sales man- 
ager appraise his territorial poten- 
tials, nor aid him in evaluating his 
salesmen’s performance. 

Until the sales manager can an- 
swer this key-question, he is power- 
less to decide intelligently how many 
salesmen he needs, how big each ter- 
ritory should be, what the proper 
boundaries are, and what is the logi- 
cal headquarters point for each 
salesman. 

Without the facts, he is not pre- 
pared to assign accurate quotas; or 
to set up systematic contest awards 
on an equitable basis. In fact, he is 
not even able to find a sound basis 
for a good incentive compensation 
Plan—until he answers this basic 
question, 


Geographic Sales Index 


Yet it is possible to build for any 
business, whether it is in the con- 
Sumer goods or durable goods field, 
an astonishingly accurate geographic 
index, showing what percentage of 
total sales is to be expected from 
each of the almost 3,100 counties in 
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the United States, or from each of 
the major market areas in_ this 
country. 

Such a geographic sales index ties 
into and balances with the over-all 
sales volume forecast. It provides a 
means for estimating territorial po- 
tentials; gives a building-block basis 
for allocating territories; tied in with 
the salesman’s standard duty outline, 
it provides a quantitative foundation 
for the incentive pay plan. If you 
still have more orders than produc- 
tion, the geographic sales index is a 
strictly sound, scientific and equitable 
basis for the allocation of available 
merchandise. 


Value of a Prima Donna 


An early experience in the field of 
territory potentials involved a west- 
ern New York State company with 
about 80 salesmen. Of these, five 
men held top tonnage positions year 
after year. One man consistently 
topped all the rest. He was pam- 
pered and babied, with the result 
that he became increasingly arrogant 
and high-handed—and more and 
more of a prima donna. 

At a full-dress annual sales con- 
vention, I asked him how he did it. 
He arose and replied, “I know how I 
do it—and I do it—but I’m damned 
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MIRROR MAGIC 


SOhio service station. 


When dealers and prospective dealers of the Toledo Sales Division 
of the Standard Oil Company of Ohio enter the dealer sales room 
they see nothing special—it appears to be just another room. 


They are seated facing a full-length wall mirror while a Standard 
Oil representative explains the company’s policies and products. When 
he completes his presentation, room lights are dimmed and the 
“mirror” suddenly becomes a ‘‘window,” behind which they see a 
complete replica of Standard Oil products on display in a model 


This startling sales prop is made possible by a war-born develop- 
ment called transparent mirror. A new type of coating allows the 
glass to reflect considerable light or to transmit a considerable amount 
of light, depending upon lighting conditions. ‘Transparent mirror was 
developed by the Liberty Mirror Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co., Toledo, O., for aircraft instruments. 


The change from meeting room to meeting room plus showroom 
is done with a flick of a switch. While the speaker makes the oral 
presentation there is no distraction from the product display. 
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if I’ll tell anybody how I do it!” 

The president fidgeted on his 
chair, the sales manager turned 
white. I was on a spot, but not one 
I wasn’t prepared to meet, so I tossed 
him a half a dollar, which he caught 
involuntarily, and I said, “Joe, you 
had better go to a movie. ‘There’s a 
good one down at the corner. You 
won't tell us how you do it, and you 
certainly have no interest in hearing 
how the other fellows do it, so you 
haven’t any reason for being here. 
Go to the movie, but come back for 
the afternoon session, we've got a 
story just made for you.” 

Joe went to the movie, reluctantly, 
but I was insistent, and he had no 
choice. 

In the afternoon we unveiled a 
chart showing a five-year study of 
sales performance compared to sales 
potentials. Mr. Joe was eighth on 
the list. “Two boys, not over 24 
years old, out-ranked him. Joe got 
sore, said the figures were false—but 
we knew they weren’t. Joe had been 
selling in a triple-potential territory 
all these years—and getting persona! 
credit for tonnage arising chiefly 
from extraordinary territorial con- 
sumption. 


Whole Sales Policy Reorganized 


The whole sales policy of that 
company was reorganized from that 
day forth on an entirely different 
basis: on the basis of knowing what 
they were doing instead of guessing; 
on the basis of knowing what each 
territory was worth in terms of 
tonnage potentials; on the basis of 
comparing a salesman’s performance 
not with an absolute zero, but with 
the productive possibilities, the oppor- 
tunities for doing business in that 
territory. It wasn’t a perfect for- 
mula—no formula is perfect—but it 
gave the sales manager a yardstick 
for judging the salesmen’s work, 
which was better than no yardstick 
at all, and they have never since that 


day gone back to trying to judge a 
salesman on the sole basis of his per- 
formance without measuring it 
against his opportunity. 

This geographic sales index is an 
excellent factual guide for distribut- 
ing sales promotional materials; for 
allocating national advertising cover- 
age, and for allotting sales expenses 
of many kinds. 

The geographic index enables the 
sales manager to make territorial 
changes quickly. He can estimate 
the total potential of an experimental 
territory set-up in five or six minutes 
and he can add or subtract sales 
potentials as quickly and easily as he 
adds or subtracts figures on a pad. It 
enables him to set quotas for jobbers 
and distributors, and with it he can 
often go down to a fine point of 
appraising the sales possibilities of a 
group of dealers in a single market 
area. 


When It Pays Off 


That is one example of what is 
meant by Factual Sales Manage- 
ment. Factual sales management 
isn’t theoretical—it is as practical as 
an adding machine. It isn’t out of 
the reach of the sales manager who 
sincerely wishes to practice it. It 
costs something to get the facts in 
the first place, but repays the initial 
investment from 10 to 50 times in 
decreased expenses and _ increased 
volume. In the long run, factual 
sales management doesn’t cost any- 
thing—it returns not only its cost, 
but adds many profits besides. 

Factual sales management sets up 
annual forecasts of probable sales 
volume for three to five years ahead 
—forecasts based upon your own 
company history, the anticipated 
economic conditions and the amount 
of total sales pressure to be exerted. 

Factual sales management allocates 
territories on the combined basis of 
calculated sales potential and pattern 
of duties to be performed. 


“Alphabet of Fabrics.” 


wool fabrics. 


And Now .. . A Fabric Alphabet 


The day will come when men will ask retail salespeople about 
the type and quality of cloth in a suit—not just a frantic, “Do 
you have a suit, any kind, that will fit me?” To prepare for that 
day, Pacific Mills, New York, has just issued a 24-page booklet, 


It can help the retail salesman clinch the sale even though the 
prospect says, “I’m just looking, thanks.” This booklet tells and 
shows what wool is, how it becomes fabric, and how to identify 


Factual sales management bases 
quotas on calculated potential modi- 
fied by seasonal factors instead of 
merely demanding a 10% increase 
over last year. 

Factual sales management devises 
simplified salesmen’s reports covering 
both activity and results—and our of 
the data obtained from them, sets 
up factual work standards which 
comprise an achievable balanced diet 
of work for the salesman—varying 
often with differing types of terri- 
tories. 


Work Standards 


Factual sales management sends 
each salesman an analyzed monthly 
recap of his own activity and results 
—and compares it to the accepted 
work standards and diet-of-work. 

In preparing a sales training pro- 
gram, for instance, factual sales man- 
agement makes a thorough study of 
field sales practices; this includes a 
comprehensive analysis of objections 
and resistances and a study of tech- 
niques used to meet these obstacles. 
Thus, the course can be based upon 
realistic field selling situations which 
experienced salesmen recognize and 
respect. 

The factual sales manager doesn’t 
hire salesmen on hunches and guess- 
work. He starts with a comprehen- 
sive job analysis and description set- 
ting out what a salesman must be, 
know and do. He employs a com- 
prehensive planned analytical inter- 
view to get all the facts; he tests 
each applicant who survives this in- 
terview; he checks with each previ- 
ous employer personally, and he gets 
an outside character report and medi- 
cal examination in order to have a 
factual—really factual—basis for 
making his decision to hire or not to 
hire. 

These are only a few of the hard- 
boiled techniques which factual sales 
management insists upon. 

Factual sales management is con- 
fident, sure-footed sales management. 
It is safe, certain. It wins the re- 
spect and confidence and cooperation 
of the top echelons—of presidents 
and treasurers and engineers. 

Factual sales management takes 
the haunted, hunted expression off 
the sales manager’s face. It takes 
that nervous look out of his eyes 
and the irritable edge off his voice. 
The factual sales manager has chart- 
ed his course in advance and every 
day his readings tell him where he }s 
going and how well he is doing. _ 

He isn’t afraid any more—ot ot 
his management, nor of his cus 
tomers nor of his salesmen. He 
knows what he is doing. 
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Viscose Films Romance 
Of Man-Made Fiber 


Public-relations minded American Viscose Corporation has added another 
step to its Consumer Service Program: a two-reel technicolor film called 
"Science Spins a Yarn." Produced in Hollywood by Roland Reed under 
the supervision of J. M. Mathes, the film dovetails into American Viscose's 
three-way service program—the ‘'Avisco" Educational News Service, the 
Woman's Club Service, and the School of Rayon, which issues graded 


teaching materials.* The new movie, primarily for school and club pro- 
grams, will be distributed by the YMCA. By keeping the public rayon- 
conscious, American Viscose, largest producer of rayon yarn in the coun- 
try, is doing a good-will job for the converters, finishers, retailers, designers 
—the people who make and promote rayon. 


° For deta 


; 's on American Viscose's service program, see “Today's Children Are 
omorrow 


Customers," SM, September 15, 1946. 


CHEMICAL MAGIC: The delicate, modern 
process of the formation of rayon filaments 
reveals the progress rayon has made... I+ was 
Robert Hooke in 1664 who first recorded the 
idea of man-made fiber, and George Audemars 
in 1855 who spun the first rayon filament. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION: The first gown 
woven of rayon was fashioned by Count Hilaire 
de Chardonnet for his wife (center below) in 
1891. His was the first successful rayon factory. 
In 1947, rayon is so multi-faceted in applica- 
tion as a fiber (left), that it is the backbone 
of a huge industry—an industry whose produc- 
tion has doubled every five years since 1925. 
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WHO'S WELCOME? Competition is keen for 10 billion tourist dollars. 


Oregon Invites the Tourist— 
And Bones Up on How to Sell Him 


BY LAMAR NEWKIRK 


Not only is the Beaver State spending $250,000 for ad- 
vertising and promotion to attract vacationists, but "host 


schools'’ being held all over the state are teaching the 


home folks how to treat a guest properly when he arrives. 


A far western “department store” 
with 96,981 square miles of floor 
space is expected, conservatively, to 
do a $100 million business this year 
selling snow-capped mountains, trout 
streams, coast resorts and green 
forests. 

The job calls for 1,377,764 sales- 
people, most of them not too well 
trained in  salesmanship—but that 
problem is being solved fast and 
successfully. 

Therein lies a colorful story of 
how the State of Oregon discovered 
that its tourist and- vacation business 
had developed almost naturally into 
the third largest single source of in- 
come for the state’s residents, and up- 
to-the-minute selling technique could 
both increase the income and make a 
better product for its customers. 

There are two phases to the 
orogram: 

First is the national advertising 
“come hither’ campaign, following 
the usual lines but with heavy em- 
phasis on full-color advertisements in 
national magazines. 


Second, colorful and _ ingenious 


enough to bring a sparkle to the eyes 
40 


of sales executives who have investi- 
gated, is the within-the-state pro- 
gram of “tourist host schools.” 
Therein lies a story of product mer- 
chandising that is making advertising 
pay double dividends for an entire 
state and its people. 

In 1924 only 21 states were adver- 
tising to promote travel to their 
tourist attractions. They spent only 
a little more than $134 million. By 
1937 the list had grown to 37 states 
and the expenditure for travel adver- 
tising was more than $3'% million. 

The tourist dollar, loosened by a 
higher national income and a grow- 
ing network of good highways, better 
train service and the advent of the 
airplane to cut travel time from vaca- 
tion days, is becoming a_ business 
plum of increasing attractiveness. 

Ten years ago the Oregon legisla- 
ture gave the state highway commis- 
sion authority to set aside money 
from its gas tax revenue to publicize 
the state. The idea was based on a 
strictly business idea: More tourists 
bought more gasoline, paid more gas 
tax, and the highway commission re- 
ceived more money to build more and 


better highways that would attract 
more tourists who would buy more 
gasoline... 

The first appropriation was 
$50,000. For this year it is 
$250,000. Some $185,000 will pay 
for full-color advertising in such 
magazines as The Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Time, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Holiday, and 
Sunset. 

A smaller amount will be spent 
cooperatively with British Columbia 
and California. Western newspapers 
will carry an Oregon campaign te 
promote early spring and late fall va- 
cations for western people to spread 
the season and prevent over-crowding 
of tourist facilities during the mid- 
summer rush. This advertising will 
be circulated in the 11 western states 
except in Oregon itself and south- 
western Washington across the Co- 
lumbia River. 

The remainder of the state's ap- 
propriation, administered by Manley 
Robinson, former Coast resort hotel 
operator and now director of the 
Oregon highway commission’s travel 
information department, goes into 
booklets, maps and information serv- 
ice answering queries from across 
the Nation that already this year 
have run into five figures. 7 

Results of the national advertising 
are significant. More than 50% ot 
inquiries received by the highway 
commission are from states that in- 
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Tourist's dollars are local income. 


clude most of the heavily-populated 
eastern areas. 

Californians, too, it seems, like to 
travel to Oregon for their vacations, 
away from familiar scenery. ‘That 
state shares the top position on Ore- 
gon’s inquiry list with Illinois, each 
having 10% of the total. 

Second in percentage of inquiries 
is New York State with 9%. Among 
the top seven states, which together 
furnish more than half the responses 
to Oregon’s tourist advertising, are 
Ohio with 7%, Pennsylvania with 
6%, and Michigan and Wisconsin 
with 5% each. Every state in the 
union is represented, but to a lesser 
degree. 

This type of selling has worked 
successfully in previous years, but 
the tourists and vacationists who 
flocked to the state in 1946 to spend 
$8714 million didn’t, in the eyes of 
state officials and chambers of com- 
merce, take full advantage of their 
opportunities. It was like the de- 
partment store customer who rushes 
in, buys an advertised bargain on the 
main floor, and rushes out again 
without discovering other bargains in 
other departments. 

The Oregon Advertising Club, the 
governor’s tourist committee and the 
State tourist advisory committee, set 
up to advise the highway commis- 
sion, pondered the problem. It was 
out of the realm of official state 
action. 

Such state civic leaders as Donald 
J. Sterling, managing editor of The 
Journal, and Arden X. Pangborn, 
business manager of The Oregonian, 
the state’s two major newspapers of 
metropolitan Portland, joined with 
industrial, public utility, resort and 
other business leaders to develop the 
answer, 


decided 
1947 


It was 


MAY 20, 


that the state 
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would be set up like a huge depart- 
ment store and each department— 
mountain, beach and a_ hundred 
others—would cooperate in sending 
customers on to neighboring attrac- 
tions. Both the customer and Ore- 
gon would be happier. Vacations 
would be longer and more pleasant. 

Mr. Pangborn, as head of the 
Oregon Advertising Club two years 
ago and chairman of its tourist com- 
mittee as well as chairman of the 
governors tourist committee last 
year, was selected to start the tre- 
mendous organization job. Thus de- 


veloped the unique Oregon “tourist 
host schools.” 


In Bend, Central Oregon metropo- 
lis, meetings of local service station 
operators, policemen, businessmen, 
salespeople, and even housewives 
were called to hear chamber of com- 
merce executives tell about attrac- 
tions of the “Deschutes playground.” 
They were told the value of a ready 
smile and complete information about 
what the tourist customers wanted— 
plus advice on where to go to add 
vacation pleasure. 

It seems that tourists patronize 
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not only local service stations, hotels 
and motor courts, but they also get 
haircuts, buy clothes, shoes and sun 
lotion, groceries and, sometimes 
(very often since the war), a home. 
Good salesmanship paid dividends to 
everyone in Bend. 

So the idea was incorporated on a 
state-wide basis with the Oregon 
Advertising Club carrying the ball 
and local chambers of commerce 
running interference in their local 
communities. 

Last year tourist host schools were 
held in Bend, Astoria, Coos Bay, 
Lake Lytle, Grants Pass, Medford, 
and Ashland. This year The Dalles, 
Eugene, Seaside, Albany, Klamath 
Falls and many other cities now in 
the process of organization have been 
added. 

Adding impetus to the move are 
reports such as Roger Babson’s esti- 
mate of a $5 billion national tourist 
business before the war and an esti- 
mated $10 billion this year. 

The advertising club has prepared 
a host school manual for use in local 
communities. It lists suggested pro- 
grams for three weeks of a tourist 
host school, even includes the outlines 
for speeches local community leaders 
can make. 

Physical facilities, important to 
any business, are not overlooked. Aid 
of restaurant, hotel and hotel asso- 
ciations in improving their physical 
plants has been gained. Banks and 
architects are cooperating in aiding 
construction of new tourist facilities. 
Retail businessmen are cooperating 
by featuring scenic and product dis- 


plays during the tourist season. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association is organizing some of the 
Nation’s largest logging and mill 
operations, including the largest 
spruce production mill and largest 
fir mills in the world, for tourist 
tours. Columbia Empire Industries, 
Inc., is organizing other types of 
manufacturers for plant tours and 
Oregon manufactured goods displays. 
The state Grange is developing an 
organized presentation of state agri- 
culture to tourists and tourists to the 
state’s farmers. 


Roses, Regattas, Rodeos 


To spread special events, Fourth 
of July celebrations in every com- 
munity simultaneously, for example, 
are discouraged. Added to the 
nationally-famed Pendleton Roundup 
in September are the Portland Rose 
Festival in June, the Astoria regatta 
in early September, Albany timber 
carnival in between, and scattered 
rodeos, a crab festival (where 1,000 
dozen free king crabs were given 
away at Newport before the war), 
the Waldport salmon derby, the 
Devils Lake regatta, the Taft Red- 
head roundup, and other similar oc- 
casions. 

It’s a serious business, evidenced 
by the fact that +3 states spent $7 
million in advertising for tourist 
business in 1946 alone. 

Here are some highlights of the 
tourist host school plan: 

Several schools last year charged 
individual “students” $1 to cover 


of the cost. In others, em- 


part 
ployers paid the fees and sent their 


employes to study. Something free 
is easily thrown away. 

Motion pictures and color slides 
are used extensively. Graduates ;e- 
ceive a diploma signed by the gover- 
nor of the state. 

Top-notch speakers travel around 
the state to augment local speakers, 

Each evening class is snappy, to 
the point and interesting. Interest 
is the thing, host school leaders 
emphasize. 

“Students” —or prospective  sales- 
people for the state—are impressed 
with the need for a cheery smile and 
the need for complete information 
and good service. 

Local speakers point out the scenic 
and interesting spots of each com- 
munity, many of which, it was found, 
were not even on the map as far as 
a great majority of local residents 
was concerned. It was the old 
“greener pastures” idea, but the 
schools soon overcame that problem. 

Next on the list are speakers from 
neighboring communities and_ speak- 
ers representing the state as a whole, 
each with a message to help sales- 
people direct tourist customers to 
other “departments” when their busi- 
ness in one community is completed. 
It’s all on a sound salesmanship 
basis. 

The result, as many an Oregon 
tourist will be saying this summer, 
is a pleasant greeting, good service, 
good facilities and helpful advice and 
hints on other places to shop for 
enjoyment—in other “departments.” 


This man became a salesman by 
accident—but his results in selling 
the value of the tourist trade to 
his fellow Oregonians wasn’t acci- 
dental in the least. 

As managing editor of The 
Oregonian, a Portland newspaper, 
from 1938 to 1941, he made a 
name for himself as an aggressive, 
live-wire executive. 

The paper owned two some- 
what sickly radio stations, KGW- 
KEX, that needed a shot in the 
arm. ‘The management chose Mr. 
Pangborn to do the shooting and 
the results were imminently suc- 
cessful. As general manager of 
two radio stations, he kept close 
tab on the advertising, became in- 
terested . . . joined the Oregon 
Advertising Club. 


ARDEN X. PANGBORN: SALESMAN BY ACCIDENT 


It had 86 members and an aver- 


attendance of 16 
members when he was elected 
president. A year of Pangborn 
arm-shooting brought membership 


age luncheon 


to 300 and 
to 150. 

He gives the credit to the “Ore- 
gon ‘Tourist Host School” pro- 
gram started during the regime. 
With the ball now rolling fast, 
Mr. Pangborn has stepped aside 
to let other leaders take over 
while he worries about a $2!- 
million new building his news- 
paper is contructing. The former 
reporter and active Oregon publi- 
cist now is business manager of his 
publication and a very busy man. 

His tales of the old days as 4 
Portland police reporter, or as edi- 
tor of the college daily at the 
University of Oregon, are as in- 
teresting—and as sparkling with 
initiative—as the story of his ad- 
vertising club venture. 


average attendance 
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IT'S MORE THAN SHELTER: Miss Elinor 
Lynch (single photo above) is hostess at 
McCall's Magazine "Home of the Month" 
in the New England Building Center, Boston. 
By summer, there's to be 300 exhibitors. 


HOUSEWIFE'S DREAM: This model kitchen 
is one of the permanent displays of home 
furnishings as well as home construction 


materials in this new building center. 


Building Center Is 
Visualizer for Buyers 


After many months of preparation, 
The Building Center of New Eng- 
land, the first permanent exhibition 
place and information headquarters 
in New England for all types of con- 
struction and for home appliances and 
furnishings, was recently opened to 
the general public in Boston. 

With exhibits staffed by experts 
in various fields, the center will have 
hours similar to those of the big 
Boston stores. It will be open Mon- 
days from 1:00 P.M. to 9:30 P.M. 
and ‘Tuesdays through Saturdays 
from 10:30 to 6:00 P.M. 

An outstanding feature of the cen- 
ter is the AfcCall’s Magazine “min- 
imum’ house, having the conveniences 
and appointments of a structure at 
least twice its size. “This was con- 
structed in accordance with a design 
by Huson Jackson which was se- 
lected as a ‘‘Home of the Month”’ by 
McCall’s. The house is the first built 
from. the design and opened for pub- 
lic inspection. 

Another feature of the center is a 
home financing service section offered 
by Suffolk First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. Trained young 
women from the bank are on hand 
at all times to discuss home financ- 
ing. 

An exhibit showing the most mod- 
ern methods for lighting offices and 


commercial interiors as well as 
schools and theaters is shown by 
Ainsworth Lighting, Century Light- 
ing and Garcy reflectors. 

Maine Cabin-Homes exhibits a 
corner section of a perfect Maine 
camp of “fabricated” logs. The cedar 
logs, window casings, heavy spruce 
door and other parts come pre-cut 
and already to put together. 


Various kitchen displays show the 
housewife the handiness, attractive- 
ness and advantages of the modern 
kitchen. 


In one section are panels showing 
Vitrolite structural glass for kitchen 
and bathroom walls and_ Libbey- 
Owens-Ford plain and peach-tinted 
mirrors for modern decorating de- 
sign. 

More exhibits will be added in 
coming weeks. By early summer the 
center is expected to have at least 300 
displays. 

A method of color blending of in- 
terior decorations eliminating color 
clashing is used. It’s called the Basic 
Home Furnishings Colorcade Plan, 
representing the effort of more than 
300 manufacturers of home furnish- 
ings to produce color-coordinated 
merchandise. A color wheel, called 
the B. H. F. Color Selector, is in- 
cluded for home use. 
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Coast-to-Coast Campaign 
Launches Elgin’s New 
“Mainspring with 9 Lives’ 


Advertising, sales promotion, and patterned product 


demonstrations are combined in the introduction to the 


trade and to consumers of a major improvement in watch 


design: a spring which is non-magnetic and non-rusting. 


Based on an interview with HOWARD D. SCHAEFFER 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Elgin National Watch Co. 


‘The next time you go to a 
jeweler’s to buy a watch ask for an 
Elgin and look to see if there is a 
symbol on the dial which looks like 
“dp.” The dot on the dial, you will 
be told in Elgin National Watch Co. 
advertising from now on, and there 
will be a lot of it, is your evidence 
that the watch has the new Dura- 
Power mainspring now being intro- 
duced as “the most important de- 
velopment in watchmaking since 
1704.” That is the year jewels were 
first used in watches. 

That mystic “dp,” the watch- 
conscious people of the world will be 
told, stands for the DuraPower 
mainspring made of ‘“Elgiloy,” which 
is Elgin’s trade name for an almost- 
magic and lasting tensile strength 
metal which makes obsolete the steel 
mainsprings of the past. These new 
springs, the result of 12 years of 
laboratory research, will not “curl up 
and die,” will not “set,” will not 
rust and will not break as ordinary 
springs do. Moreover, they are not 
magnetic. 

Elgiloy is a combination of such 
elements as cobalt, chromium, nickel, 
molybdenum, manganese, iron, beryl- 
lium and carbon. Proportions and 


PUTS SALES CLAIM TO TEST: Elgin's 
demonstrator lowers complete watch works 
into strong acid bath. Proof comes soon. 


BEGINNING OF THE END: It's a matter 
of minutes until watch works being lowered 
into acid dissolve, turning acid dark. 
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techniques used in combining them 
are, so far, a secret. Announcement 
to the trade was made only recently. 
For more than a year it was one of 
the most closely guarded secrets in 
the history of American trade. 

‘To test the springs and prove their 
qualities 100,000 of them were put 
into watches in 1946,” points out 
Howard D. Schaeffer, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Elgin National 
Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. These 
watches went into the trade. Not a 
single jeweler, and not one Elgin 
salesman, knew that the new spring 
existed. No competitor had the least 
hint of it. Then the few Elgin 
executives in on the secret sat back 
to watch. 

Ordinarily, the mainspring is the 
weak spot in a watch. Ninety-nine 
percent of all watch troubles are 
caused by carbon steel mainspring 
failures. When the first year had 


rolled around, not one DuraPower 
mainspring had been reported broken. 
The result was almost unbelievable. 

With that sensational record under 
their belts, executives of the Elgin 
National Watch Co. felt that they 
were ready to launch a campaign 
unique in the annals of watchmaking. 
They decided to start it with a teaser 
campaign. To mystify the trade they 
mailed to the 18,000 or more jewelers 
of the nation a series of four post 
cards as follows: 


First mailing—A card imprinted 
with arrows pointing to a round, red 
dot with the mysterious “dp” on it. 
The card also carried a large red 
question mark. ‘There was nothing 
more. ‘The object was to make re- 
cipients wonder and talk. 


Second mailing—The “dp” sign 
and the arrows, repeated, and a logo- 
type in reverse reading, “Coming 
from Elgin.” 


Third Mailing— The “dp” sign and_ 


the arrows again, plus, “The most 
important watchmaking development 
in over 200 years! Coming from 
Elgin!” 


Fourth Mailing— Once- more the 
“dp” sign and arrows and “Next 
week the Big News from Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Co.” (As Elgin is 
recognized as ultra-conservative in its 
sales methods, this created a stir 
throughout the industry.) 

With this “teaser” preparation 
working like yeast in dough, the 
sales, promotional and _ advertising 
campaign was kicked off in earnest. 
Everyone was talking about it but 
up to this moment no one knew what 
was coming. 

Up to now no workman in the 
Elgin plant except a few trusted men 


. 
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in key spots had the least inkling ot 
the well guarded secret. Of course, 
many knew that the spring was dif- 
ferent and new. If they asked any 
questions they were told, “Oh, it’s 
just another spring we are testing.” 
Thev did not therefore think it was 
a secret and there was no talk and 
no leaks. The “dp” on the dials of 
the new watches? “Just a marking. 
Not important. Some screwy idea 
of someone. You know how those 
things are.” 

Finally, between last January 1 
and March 1, approximately 100,000 
watches, all with DuraPower spring 
and the identifying symbol on the 
dial, had been packed for shipment. 
Schedules were made up for ship- 
ment and arrangements made with 
the express company to have them 
delivered to jewelry stores every- 
where on the same day—March 3. 

Elgin’s +2 salesmen were brought 
in and laboratory men and _ sales 
chiefs held a surprise unveiling and 
a demonstration. Also, members of 
the press, men from news services, 
leading newspapers and the trade 
press were invited to Elgin. Folders 
and mailing pieces rained upon 
jewelers throughout the United 
States telling the complete story. 

It was a “wire” story that day to 
newspapers everywhere. Cables car- 
ried the story to Switzerland, the 
great European watch center. It was 
a sensation there because, for the 
duration of the war the Swiss, while 
all American watch factories had 
been practically 100% on wartime 
instrument production for the gov- 
ernment, had had their heyday. Swiss 
watches, in these years, had flooded 
the American market. 

“From now on,” says T. Albert 
Potter, president, Elgin National 
Watch Co., “there will be two kinds 


GO ANEAD 


Tap wt / 


WATCH IT JUMP 


ELGIN PUTS TO WORK in this W. L. Stensgaard counter display man's natural 


instinct to fiddle with any gadget, especially when it's the innards of a fine watch. 


of watches; the ordinary timepiece 
and the watch equipped with Dura- 
Power mainspring.” 

The advertising campaign, the 
biggest in the history of the com- 
pany, was started with a double-page 
spread in Life, issue of March 10; 
similar space in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of March 15; in the U. 8. 
News of March 28:and in the April 
issue of Fortune. Full pages are ap- 
pearing in The American Weekly, 
Collier's, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
Look, The Saturday Evening Post, 
Time and True Story. Elgin always 


makes a point of aiming watch copy, 
suggesting watches as gifts, timed to 
the graduation period. This year this 
copy is stressing the new spring. 

In addition to the national maga- 
zine schedule, the company is supply- 
ing dealers with a “live” counter dis- 
play designed by W. L. Stensgaard 
& Associates which shows a spring 
suspended and the invitation, “Go 
ahead, tap it! Watch it jump.” 
Twenty-four sheet posters and car 
and bus cards are being used liberally 
in outdoor advertising. Radio com- 
mercials have been prepared for spot 
use by dealers. An elaborate mat 
service, direct mail enclosures, post 
cards and blotters are available for 
local advertising by dealers. 

A kit-folder sent to dealers tells 
the technical story of the new spring 
comparing such values as ultimate 
strength, proportional limit, yield 


SURVIVORS: All that remains (far left) of 
the watch works are the jewels and the 
new acid resistant alloy, Elgiloy. Proof! 


FURTHER PROOF: Elgiloy spring (left) 
lies beside ordinary spring (right) after 
undergoing a humidity test demonstration. 
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strength, modulus of elasticity and 
Vickers hardness with carbon springs. 
Whether the dealer savvies all this 
“brain stuff” or not, it nevertheless 
must impress him. The “inside 
laboratory story” cannot help but get 
his attention because even the most 
skeptical cannot help but realize that 
in all this there is bound to be some- 
thing that will affect sales and when 
you talk sales to a dealer he listens. 

Just prior to giving the news of 
the new mainspring to the world, 
Elgin called in its salesmen to in- 
doctrinate them with the fundamen- 
tals of the new sales program. The 
old and established idea that the 
salesman must know the product he 
is selling was held to be of first im- 
portance. ‘The idea was to give the 
men, quickly, everything that could 
be taught about the new product. 


Keynote: Demonstration 


In the main, the job was done 
through demonstration. The story 
was told by laboratory technicians 
after which sales and promotion 
chiefs translated the information into 
terms of selling. 

At one point in the demonstration 
the action proceeds in this manner: 

1. The demonstrator takes a 
watch, removing the works from the 
case. He then puts the works into a 
flask holding a strong heated aquia 
regia solution. Leaving it there, he 
continues to tell the story of the de- 
velopment of Elgiloy. 

2. After a few minutes he calls to 
the attention of his audience the fact 
that works from the watch have 
been almost eaten away. 

3. A few moments later he pours 
the solution from the flask. He calls 
attention to the fact that all that is 
left in the flask is the Dura-Power 
mainspring and the tiny jewels. He 
passes them around and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the mainspring 
is as bright as when it was put in 
the watch, that it shows no corrosion. 

“An ordinary carbon steel spring 
would have been entirely eaten 
away,” he says. “This spring is 
untouched.” 

After that, he demonstrates the re- 
sults of a “rust test” made in the 
Elgin laboratory. He says: 

“Here are two springs, one an 
ordinary carbon steel spring; the 
other a spring made of Elgiloy. Both 
were placed at the same time in a 
sealed jar containing sufficient water 
to insure near 100% relative humid- 
ity. After 18 days the springs were 
removed. This, the DuraPower 
spring, as you can easily see, is com- 
pletely rust-free. This other, the 
carbon steel spring, you will note, 
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has disintegrated into several small, 
brittle sections encrusted with bar- 
nacles of rust. 

“In other tests we have subjected 
our new springs to salt spray for 500 
continuous hours without sign of 
rust. Ordinary springs rusted in one 
hour under the same test. Finger 
prints and high humidity fail to 
affect this new alloy.” 

The demonstrator then produces a 
compass and shows how it is affected 
by a steel spring. Next he tests it 
with the new “dp” spring. It does 
not affect the compass. He says: 

“This test shows you that the 
alloy is nonmagnetic and you know 
what that means in watchmaking. 
Remember, when you go out to sell 
watches, the things that cause steel 
mainsprings to break. Tell your 
customer that high humidity or per- 
haps high temperature followed by a 
sudden cool-off, often cause steel 
springs to rust. A pin point rust 
spot is usually the cause of a spring 
weakening and breaking. Point out 
that steel springs frequently lose as 
much as 20% of their strength in a 
short time. Point out that Dura- 
Power springs hold their power in- 
definitely for greater accuracy and 
that they positively will not rust.” 

The salesman is told to impress 
these points on the dealer and the 
dealer salesman and to convince him 
that he can sell more Elgin watches, 
and sell them faster, if he will carry 
this story to the consumer who enters 
his store to buy a watch. 

“We have designed a special kit 
for our salesmen which will enable 
them to make fast, brief demonstra- 
tions along this line for buyers,” ex- 
plains Mr. Schaeffer. “It contains 
two test tubes of 10% salt solution, 
one containing a piece of DuraPower 
mainspring and the other a piece of 
carbon steel mainspring. This per- 
mits the prospect to visualize the re- 
sults of rust and what rust-resistance 
means. Each salesman, in his kit, 
also carries a compass with which to 
demonstrate the nonmagnetic quali- 


ties of our new alloy. 

“We are fully cognizant of the 
sales possibilities of this new dis- 
covery of ours and, to profit most, 
we know we must back it up with a 
carefully thought-out selling pro- 
gram. We are convinced that our 
sales effort must have enough of the 
scientific in it to be educationally 
convincing; enough drama in it to 
arouse the enthusiasm of thousands 
of dealers. But most important of 
all, it must have direct appeal: it 
must reach out and touch the con- 


sumer. We must so convince him 
that he will want a watch with 
our new DuraPower  mainspring 


. and no other. Our advertising, 
promotion and sales effort must cap- 
ture the public’s fancy and arouse 
desire to possess. 


Counter Action-Appeal 


“To do this our advertising de- 
partment has worked closely with 
the staff of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., our agency, and with the Stens- 
gaard organization which has built 
our point-of-sale counter display. 
This display has pleased us because 
it has the element of action in it. It 
has the Elgin look. It has good de- 
sign. It is of the proper size, 12 
inches high, and is possessed of the 
dignity befitting jewelry stores. 

“Nuch of our national magazine 
advertising has been built around 
this display because we want the 
watch-buying public to come into the 
stores to test, to touch and know a 
fine watch spring. You know, while 
almost everyone carries a watch 
very few have ever really observed 
the action of one or held one in 
his hand.” 

Summing up its sales arguments 
for the new spring, Elgin gives them 
as follows: (a) Its 100% resistance 
to rust, which is a common cause of 
failure; (b) its excellent resistance 
to most chemicals; (c) its ability to 
function without “setting”; (d)_ its 
ability to deliver constant power over 
long periods of time for greater 
accuracy; (e) its nonmagnetic prop- 
erties; (f) its new improved brace 
assembly; (g) its superior physical 
qualities. 

There was a slight flurry at the 
general offices of the Elgin company 
the other day. With 300,000 watches 
shipped out, approximately 100,000 
of them gone for a year or more, 
one spring came back broken. ‘hey 
are not heartbroken. Normally. 
Elgin’s laboratory men say, with the 
best carbon steel springs they might 
have expected more than 20,000 
failures! Thus progress toward per- 
fection. 
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Whatever course has been set for a sales campaign, resistance 


can be cut down and an extra push given the product by advertising it on Champion 
paper. That’s the beauty of direct mail ... you can put it where you want it, when you 
want it. By constantly improving its paper, Champion helps make printing more pro- 
ductive. Scientific formulas and strictest production controls assure uniform quality and 
predictable pressroom performance. The line is complete, with paper for your particular 


need. Among advertisers, agencies, printers, this all adds up to first choice for Champion. 


THE nt Viejtet SND FIBRE COMPANY... HAMILTON, OHIO 
wu Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
Pa’ a») bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeterie . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 


a 
oye MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 


District Sales Offices NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI + ATLANTA + SAN FRANCISCO 


Jerry Slade's easel takes salesmen be- 


hind the scenes for periodic reviews of 


Hewitt's advertising & sales promotion. 


How to Talk With Salesmen 


About Industrial Sales Aids 


Based on an interview by George E. Toles with GERALD J. SLADE 
Advertising Manager, Hewitt-Robins Inc. 


When Hewitt’s district salesmen 
go into the field to call upon jobbers 
selling the company’s line of indus- 
trial rubber hose and belting, they are 
well armed with the complete details 
of Hewitt’s year-round promotional 
and advertising programs. They are 
also completely informed concerning 
the policy. 

As a means of getting the adver- 
tising and promotion story across to 
field salesmen, G. J. Slade, advertis- 
ing manager, Hewitt-Robins Inc., 
Buffalo, has devised an easeled pres- 
entation which tells the complete pro- 
motional story. This is shown to each 
salesman as part of an informal re- 
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fresher course during the salesman’s 
periodic visits to the home office. 
Stressing the fact that Hewitt’s 
1947 advertising program is at a 
level substantially exceeding that of 
any previous year, the presentation 
first points out that the company is 
backing up its salesmen’s and jobbers’ 
efforts with two national campaigns. 
Strong institutional advertising in 
Time and Newsweek regularly reach- 
es millions of readers—many of them 
key men in American industry. In 
addition to this, direct product adver- 
tising is featured in the leading in- 
dustrial business papers in every field 
in which Hewitt products are sold. 
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” MAKE YOUR SALES JoB 


Py EASIER 


MORE EFFECTIVE 


These two campaigns together do 
much to “pre-sell” the market—to 
pave the jobber’s way. 
Typical examples of Hewitt busi- 
ness paper advertisements, as devel- 
oped by the company’s agency, Ross 
Roy, Inc., Detroit, are illustrated in 
the easel. As these are shown to the 
salesmen, Mr. Slade explains the 
basic policy behind the advertisements 
—the desire of the company (0 
“build” its jobbers, to increase their 
prestige among industrial buyers, and 
to channel sales through jobbers. — 
For some time now, the entire 
Hewitt business paper campaign has 
been built around the advertising 
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theme, “You Can Count On Your 
Industrial Supply Specialist’? — the 
Hewitt jobber. Each advertisement 
states that this specialist is “fully 
qualified to recommend Hewitt prod- 
ucts best suited to your particular 
needs’ and recommends that the 
prospective buyer “telephone the 
Hewitt distributor listed in the classi- 
fied section of the telephone direc- 
tory.” In this way, Hewitt ties its 
national advertising directly to its 
local jobber. 

The second section of the easel 
presentation outlines the numerous 
kinds of merchandising assistance 
which Hewitt offers its distributors 
to make their sales job easier, more 
effective, and more profitable. 

Shown first are examples of the 


product folders which are imprinted 
without charge and furnished to all 
Hewitt jobbers. Each of these fold- 
ers features a specific hose or belting 
item and contains information con- 
cerning that product’s construction 
and application. The folders also 
present a cross-sectional illustration 
of the product to serve as a visual 
“sample.” 

Hewitt salesmen are urged to pro- 
mote the use of these folders by the 
jobber in the following ways: 

1. In regularly-scheduled mailings 
to prospective buyers. 

2. In answering individual _in- 
quiries. 

3. As invoice stuffers. The easel 
cautions that this practice is desirable 


than 25 different individual 


THIS MEDIA COMBINATION SETS THE TEMPO 
FOR SALES TO THE HOSPITAL MARKET 


HOSPITALS, the Journal of the American Hospital Association, has earned 
top readership recognition in the hospital field through its authoritative 
news reporting, alert and aggressive editorial pages, and extensive 
feature coverage. Administrators and Purchasing Agents, Architects and 
Consultants, and Public Health officials place their greatest reliance in 
its editorial leadership and guidance. 

The AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY, issued annually by the American 
Hospital Association, is the only single source of comprehensive general 
information and statistics about hospitals and related fields. It contains a 
listing of every available hospital in the United States and Canada, 
showing detailed administrative and operational data on each institution. 
As a reference work, it is vitally necessary to everyone concerned with 
hospitalization. 

To those interested in the institutional construction, equipment and supply 
fields, the $2,000,000,000 Hospital Program offers an eager market for 
more than 5,000 products. You can reach it most effectively by adver- 
tising in HOSPITALS and the AMERICAN HOSPITAL DIRECTORY because 
they enjoy the reader-confidence of the key people of hospital buying. 


For rates, sample copies and space reservations, write or telephone 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. «+ PHONE, WHITEHALL 4350 


only if the person opening the in- 
voice is in a position to specify or 


purchase the product featured. 

4. In calling upon customers. The 
folder gives the jobber’s salesman 4 
special reason to call on a prospecti»e 
buyer; it serves a basis for his sales 
story, and it enables him to leave 
behind a “reminder” of his eagerness 
to be of service. 

5. As counter pick-ups in the job- 
ber’s place of business, if the trafic 
warrants this kind of distribution. 

Regardless of the distribution 
method used, Hewitt salesmen are in- 
structed to point out to their jobbers 
that promotional material in_ itself 
seldom clinches an industrial prod- 
ucts sale. Close and prompt follow- 
up by jobbers’ salesmen is an abso- 
lute must in any successful sales pro- 
motion program. 

Hewitt has already distributed 
many thousands of these folders 
through its jobbers, the latter finding 
them highly effective sales aids. 

In addition to product folders, 
copies of the two Hewitt Hose and 
Belting catalogs are illustrated in the 
easel. Here, it is pointed out that 
considerable attention was given to 
building catalogs which would quick- 
ly and simply enable the jobber’s 
salesman to recommend the product 
best suited to his customers’ needs. 
These catalogs are also imprinted 
and supplied to all Hewitt jobbers 
without charge. 


Jobber Aids 


Winding up the easeled presenta- 
tion are several pages showing other 
sales aids offered to jobbers and their 
salesmen. These include simplified 
price lists, window identification 
signs, catalog insert sheets, publicity 
releases, etc. All of these, the sales- 
man is told, are designed to increase 
jobbers’ sales and _ profits. 

After the Hewitt salesman _ has 
gone through the entire presentation, 
he is given two small portfolios which 
reproduce part of the story told in 
the large easel. One of these enables 
him to sit down with each of his 
jobbers on his regular calls and go 
through the entire Hewitt advertising 
program, pointing out the job that 
is being done to back up the jobbers 
efforts. The second portfolio con- 
tains copies of each of the individual 
product folders available for the 
jobber’s use. The Hewitt salesman 
is given full responsibility for seeing 
that each of his jobbers understands 
the value of these folders and makes 
the most of them. 

As a parting remark, each sales- 
man is reminded that the man) sales 
tools offered can ring the register 
only if they are really put to work 
—and it’s his job to see thar this 
is done. 
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From among 11,227 Oklahoma farm boys and girls 
enrolled in 4-H Club poultry projects in 1946, Ernest 
Hellwege, 16, of Kingfisher, Oklahoma, was awarded 
highest honors. He went on to earn the championship 
crown in the 13-state sectional competitions. Hellwege’s 
interest .. . and achievement... in poultry is shared 
by 25,963 4-H Club youth in Oklahoma and Texas whose 
flocks number 1,124,811 birds and whose value of poul- 
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In addition to poultry, this Oklahoma 
farm boy raises 20 to 30 hogs a year 
.- adds $1,000 to income this way. 


ERNEST HELLWEGE has increased egg pro- 
duction from 150 per hen in 1944 to 199 in 1946. 


try and poultry products reached $2,249,622 last year. 
These youth in themselves create a most important 
market for farm paper advertisers, particularly those 
engaged in the manufacture of poultry supplies and 
remedies, poultry feeds, housing facilities and germi- 
cides. In most of their homes you'll find a current copy 
of The Farmer-Stockman, the most widely circulated 
farm paper in the Oklahoma-Texas Southwest. 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE OKLAHOMAN AND TIMES—WKY, OKLAHOMA Cl 
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Refrigeration and Air Conditioning 


® “The Werld’s Fastest Growing 
BIG Industry” 
® “... actually several industries in one” 
e “... three times larger than 1941” 
. says H. F. Spoehrer, President 
Refrigeration Equipment Mfgr’s Ass'n. 
Mr. Spoehrer is typical of key men in the 
industry who read Refrigerating ENGINEERING 
+ « men who design, specify, purchase and 
apply more than 1,200 different items. 


Refrigerating ENGINEERING 


Official Organ of and Published By: 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 
Your product may find a vast new market through 
the pages of Refrigerating ENGINEERING . . . the 
authoritative pulication. 
What is your product? Let us tell you how it can 
be sold in this market. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF REFRIGERATING 
ENGINEERS 
42 W. 40th Street 


New York 18, N. Y. 
Also publishers of the 
REFRIGERATING DATA 
BOOK 


1%, in Eight Counties of 
g Western New York. 


x in City and Retail 
90 Trading Zones...sec- 
ond highest among Sunday 


newspapers in cities of over 
500,000 population. 


7% Family Coverage in 
City Zone... highest 
among ALL Sunday news- 
papers in these 15 larges! 
cities, 


REACH BUFFALO’S BUYING | 
POWER thru the 


tel Wt opr 


Buffalo's Only 
(ov and Sunday Newspaper 


National Representatives : 
OSBORN, SCOLARO MEEKER & CO. 


Shop Talk 


Re-enter, Mr. Gallager: Ever since we printed “Where Will 
Profits Come From?’’, a feature article which appeared in the 
February 15 issue, SM’s phones have jangled, and letter inquiries 
have piled up, because subscribers failed to find, in later issues, 
Parts II and III of A. J. Gallager’s factful study of profit-sources. 
What happened: Before he could complete the work on the second 
and third articles, the author fell ill of a flu virus and was hospital- 
ized for six weeks. Now the job has been completed, and SM 
delivers, in this issue, page 94, the promised Part II. Part III will 
come up June 1, and soon thereafter reprints of the three articles 
will be made available through the Readers’ Service Bureau. They'll 
be in one folder, and the price will be 50 cents a copy. 


The Editor's Not-So-Private Mail: The mail that drifts across 
an editor's desk is like so much medium-grade ore. There's a heavy waste 
tonnage, but when the refining is done, there's always some pay dirt. The 
big ideas are put on the assembly line for feature development. The bulk 
of the smaller ideas go on to department editors for use according to 
their appraisal. And occasional pieces are saved and cached in the Shop 
Talk folder because | think they are of more than passing significance. 
In this past fortnight's haul are four I'd like to mention: a new house 
organ, a promotion piece signed by a labor union, a railroad time table 
(of all things!), and a letter from a company president to his dealers. 
Here they are: 


The Labor Circular: Labor has discovered the power of adver- 
tising. But at least some unions haven’t learned about the dangers 
inherent in untruthful advertising, or how that advertising can 


backfire. 


A fortnight or so ago Local 20 of the United Office & Professional 
Workers of the C.1.O. distributed handbills in mid-town New York 
in an attempt to organize office workers in advertising. The sheet says, 
‘These things aren’t rumor. . . ._Young & Rubicam fired 91 since the 
beginning of this year. Buchanan laid off 65. Benton and Bowles 
fired about 45, Abbott and Kimball about 60. Most agencies are 
letting people go, often replacing them at lower salaries. Walter 
Lowen has very few jobs to offer. Your friends haven’t many job 
contacts. Maybe you’ll end up working for less. . . .” 


The C.I.O. slices its baloney in slabs. Walter Lowen, the job 
consultant referred to, told me over the telephone that he had just 
checked his department heads, found they had listed 500 jobs paying 
all the way from $30 a week to $40,000 a year. Young & Rubicam 
say they have released two people. Buchanan’s figure is about 25, 
all released because of the loss of one large account . . . in short, the 
C.1.O.’s figures are phoney. 


Such misrepresentation can do nothing but harm the labor move- 
ment. Any manufacturer who so misrepresented facts in dealing with 
prospects for his goods would be in the courts and out of business 
before he could reach for an aspirin. 


The Time-Table: P. J. Neff, president of the Missouri Pacific 
railroad, looked at one of his own time-tables some months ago and 
concluded it had even less sales appeal than the Congressional Record. 
He asked the promotion department to climb out of its rut and 
realize that the Missouri Pacific’s fleet of, “Eagles” run to and 
through some of the most exciting and interesting country in the 
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world . . . and to remember, too, that all America has itching feet. , 

The result is a modernized time-table, with the usual tabulations REACH THE 
liberally spiked with two- and four-color display extolling the 
“sparkling streams and crystal lakes” of the Ozarks, and speaking 
persuasively to the would-be traveler of all-expense rail “cruises” to 
Mexico. This idea has been on the way for a long, long time: 
The idea that railroads ought not to stop with the telling of train 
time, but, in the same gesture, should be selling more travel. 


‘ 


The Dealer Letter: Commander E. F. McDonald, Jr., presi- 
dent of Zenith Radio, this month sent a letter to all Zenith dealers 
announcing death sentences for the annual line of new models. 
Says President McD: “For many years the radio business was as 
seasonal as the snow shovel trade, but it has grown into a major 
year-around industry. Now that radio has grown up and there are 
no longer annual New York and Chicago radio shows, we believe 
that we would be most unfair to our franchised dealers if we 
brought out a complete new line of models once each year and 
thereby obsoleted every Zenith that a dealer had in stock. 


 * The Post is built for 
the active, alert, acquir- 
| ing half of Cincinnati— 


“This obsolescence by a new annual line of models also creates | 
ill-will for you dealers among the customers to whom you have sold 
radios in the preceding two or three months. ‘These customers in- 
variably feel that they should have been told, when making their 


purchases, that new models were coming out. Not only does an | people on the wey —_ 
annual new line build ill-will for you, but it also jeopardizes your people still forming 


time payments. buying habits! 


“Tt will be our policy from this time on to introduce new models 
as they come from the laboratory and are properly field tested. 
Contrary to our past policy, and contrary to what has become an 
expensive custom in the industry, we will not point to any specific 
month in the year to announce new models. Instead, we will do so 
throughout the year as our new developments become ready or as 
the general situation may dictate.” 


incinnati 
Post 


REACHES 97% OF CINCINNATI - 


After talking informally about deliveries and prices, and com- 
menting on the company’s intention to continue to specialize in radios, 
President McDonald, good salesman that he is, ends his letter: 
“It is our aim and desire to make your investment in Zenith 4/ways 


Safe.” 
YOU NEEDN’T BE! 

The House Organ: General Mills, pace-setters in the field of Boost your profits regardless 
building and maintaining healthy stockholder relations, have published the of general business conditions 
first issue of a new house organ put together exclusively for those who by direct advertising. 
have a financial stake in the company. Its title: General Mills Horizons. 
It is patterned, in content, on 2,500 questionnaires returned to the company Let D. H. AHREND co. plan 
after a mailing made last November. Stockholders said they wanted (in and F create booklets, circulars, 
order of preference): news of new products, new facilities, research and mailing pieces, brochures, cata- 
plans for the future . . . news of profits and the financial outlook .. . logs and personalized letters 
explanation of current problems facing the company . . . explanation of that sell for you anytime. 
company policies and the reasons behind them . . . and information about 


In the past four years alone, 
AHREND clients have won 23 
national awards for profitable 
direct advertising! 


the firm's products and service. 


The Ideal Sales Manager: Dr. Doncaster C. Humm, psycholo- 
gist and personnel consultant, has been making an intensive study of For free consultation, — 
methods for selecting sales executives. A man who has what it takes 
to succeed as a sales manager, says he, has: 1. Intelligence. 2. Sales 
ability. 3. Technical knowledge of the business. 4. Technical knowl- 
edge of the market. 5. Social imagination. 6. Ability in ‘executive 
salesmanship.” 7. High ethical principles. 8. “Planfulness.” (but he’s 


ever yet found an ideal who meets all of these qualifications.) Dr. ). Hl. Al RI N ) 00. 
Humm will talk about the subject in an article in an early issue 
f SM. Cdacilining, 
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How tall is this topper? 


Thnx it’s higher than the width of the brim? That’s an illu- 
sion—both dimensions are the same. 


But it’s no illusion that you can enlarge the dimensions of your 
Chicago sales by advertising in The Chicago TIMES. The TIMES, with 
a total readership of close to a half-million representative families, is 
read by more Chicagoans* than any other evening newspaper. 


*Comparative City Zone Circulations: (From Publishers’ Statement to ABC for six months ending 
The TIMES Sept. 30, 1946. The TIMES, Monday through Friday; ethers, 
Mevald-viswevicon Monday through Saturday. The TIMES total average daily 
Daily News net paid circulation for the period was 484,978.) 


To sell them in Chicago, tell them in 


iy TIMES 


CHICAGO'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING 


PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


Purchasing habits of HIGH and LOW income groups 


The 24th comparative report of the: Milwaukee Journal’s Consumer Analysis, model for similar surveys made by 9 
other newspapers, gives purchasing habits of 7,000 representative families in the Greater Milwaukee market. 
Separate sections cover foods, soaps, toiletries, beverages, homes and equipment, general habits. 


On most food and beverage items there is little difference between highest and lowest income groups in % of 
families using. 


In these commodities the low income groups seem to be the best prospects. 


80.3% 


Y////#34. LOW INCOME GROUPS ee 


HIGH INCOME GROUPS F.2%.: 
38.4% 42.0% x 2 PERCENT 
| 31.55 “ages Wud x OF 
| . FAMILIES 
ae a im USING 
oe — po Sat <n — aa 
drink powders baby foods* _cereals* milk 


High groups, as might be expected, exceed the low by a fair margin in these foods: 


*see following pictograph on use of double beds 


52.0% ® 
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Instant or Tea bags Prepared Gingerbread Muffin Meat Frosted Grapefruit Canned 
soluble coffee or tea balls cake flour mix mix sauce foods mix tuna fish 


MILWAUKEE IS A DOUBLE BED CITY 


Nine out of ten families use the double bed. The score by income groups: 


HIGH INCOME 
GROUP 


LOW INCOME Sete 
GROUP FE 70.4% 3.2% 
A certain inference may be drawn from the figures on use of double beds and the percentage of families having 


children. Ares 
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Sell Suim suits in the far \orth ? 


Orviously no one would be so foolish! Yet, many 
THE P. D. STANDS FOR concerns have failed because their management 
operated without specific knowledge of where 
their customers were located ...a warning that 


Planned Distribution 


it doesn’t pay to guess at your market. 


The unusual service offered by the Plain Dealer 
The Plain Dealer is Enough 


—if You Use it Enough 


Market Survey department eliminates the guess work 
from your sales program in the Cleveland market. 
The P. D. 2-in-1 market (Greater It tells you where the best customers for your 
Cleveland plus the 26 adjacent product are located, how much they will potentially 
counties) gives you Ohio's two spend and the relative sales you may expect. Call 
richest markets at one low cost. 


or write a Plain Dealer representative for an 


appointment to receive this individualized service. 


CLENWLAND ME 


CLEVELAND 


LAIN DEALER 


Clevelands Home Nevespaper 


John B. Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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Facts about INDEPENDENT DRUGGISTS 


Controlled agency lines of packaged drug products (Rexall, Nyal, Penslar, Walgreen, Macy’s etc.) are often thought 
of as being offered principally by druggists in communities of sparse population. This was true, but today more than 
a third of the stores in cities of 500,000 or more population have an agency line. 


CITY SIZE GROUP % STORES HAVING AN AGENCY LINE 
UNDER 2,500 
2,500 to 4,999 
5,000 to 9,999 
10,000 to 19,999 
20,000 to 29,999 
30,000 to 49,999 
50,000 to 99,999 
100,000 to 499,999 
500,000 AND OVER 


71.5% 
68.5% 
67.6% 


U. S. A. average 53.9% 


‘What happens to LITHOGRAPHED WINDOW DISPLAYS? 


About one druggist in ten uses all of the window displays he receives. Generally speaking the low-volume stores 
are the most consistent and prolific users. The same holds true of lithographed counter material. Such a display, of 
average appeal, would find acceptance in 49.9% of all independent stores, and in 44% of the highest volume stores. 
This is the use picture on window displays: 


USAGE, PERCENT STORES 


USE RARELY 
USE USE ONE- OR NEVER 
THREE-QUARTERS ONE-HALF QUARTER USED 


a 
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WHAT IS THE BEST DAY FOR ADVERTISING? 


BEST DAYS % 


Independent druggists believe that Thursdays and 


Fridays are the best days for reaching their customers 
with advertising. This pattern is emphasized by the 
large volume stores which use newspapers heavily. 
Those stores using spot radio spread their messages 


out more evenly. 


(Some stores designated more than one day ) 


evER,, 
PICTOGRAPH BY & O, Sr 
Source: Survey made by The Saturday Evening Post with the cooperation of the = tH 
MANAGEMENT National Association of Retail Druggists po mt | 
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For 73 years, The Detroit News has been Detroit’s home newspaper . . . home- 


delivered, home-owned. Its solicitude for the community’s welfare has been consistently 
demonstrated by sponsorship of such local public service events as Michigan Scholastic 
Writing Awards— Year ’Round Athletic Programs—Green Lights Program for Voca- 
tional Guidance—Hikers’ Club for Youths and Adults—Birdhouse Building Contest 
for School-Agers—Spelling Bee Championship Contest—Statewide Speed Skating 


Contests— House Building Plan Counselling Service— International Travel Show, etc. 


Wt is this community spirit which rates a good share of the credit for the family 
acceptance which The News has always had in Detroit. To get your product story 
read by Detroit families in Detroit homes, get it into The Detroit News . . . Detroit’s 


complete HOME newspaper. 


Total Circulation 412,605 weekdays—517,022 Sundays 


Largest trading area circulation of all Detroit papers! 


OWNER AND OPERATOR OF RADIO STATIONS WWJ, WENA AND WWODOT 


DAN A. CARROLL, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 17 


The JOHN E, LUTZ CO. Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 ™ 
SALES MANA 


FOR THE SHOW 


Only three magazines are read 
by more than 12,000,000 persons 
each issue. These leaders 

are LOOK, LIFE, and the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


FOR THE MONEY 


But when you buy advertising in 
these three, you'll find LOOK 
delivers its big audience at the 
lowest cost per thousand—a full 25% 
lower than either LIFE or the POST. 


For all the facts and figures, 
see the LOOK representative. 


Read by 
12,650,000 people 
each issue 


AMERICAS FAMILY 
MAGAZINE ——> 


MOST READERS PER DOLLAR AMONG THE BIG 3 


Canada and the U.S.A. are ‘‘Best Customers” 


Despite Canadian ties with the mother country and her important place in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, the United States is her best customer. She sells more to the U.S. A.—and 
buys more, as shown by figures for the last pre-war year and the first post-war year. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS % 
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Canadian effective buying income—1919-1946 ~~ 


Income fluctuations in the Dominion are less erratic than in the U.S.A. Income does not sink 
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UNITED KINGDOM 


as far in bad years or soar so high in the big years. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


CANADIAN EXPORTS % 


Source: 


BALANCE OF WORLD 


“Canada 1947,'’ Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Surveys* indicate that the INDUSTRIAL 
SALESMAN handles an average of 488 accounts 
—and contacts three individuals in each plant. 

Authoritative sources* agree that the sales- 
man who is making full use of his selling time 
can spend 976 hours per year in the presence 
of customers. He can, therefore, visit each plant 
for one hour twice a year, spending twenty min- 


How Many Accounts Can YOUR Salesmen Handle? 


utes with each person he should contact. 

From the chart below, based on these figures, 
you can measure the maximum annual contact- 
ing power of your sales force in terms of cus- 
tomers, prospects, individuals. You can also get 
an indication as to how many salesmen are 
needed to make the number of visits per year 
that your type of business requires. 


How often do you want your accounts contacted per year 


2 3 4 5 ) 7 8 9 10 11 12 
AC 488 325 244 163 139 98 89 
IND 1464 975 732 489 417 294 267 
AC 976 488 390 325 279 244 217 177 163 
IND 2928 1464 1170 975. 837 732 | 651 531 489 
AC 1464 976 732 586 488 366 325 293 266 244 
IND 4392 2928 2196 1758 1464 1098 975 879 798 732 
AC 1952 1301 976 781 651. 558 488 390 325 
IND 5856 3903 2928 2343 1953 .| 1674 1464 1170 975 
Ac 2440 1627 1220 976 697 610 488 407 
IND 7320 4881 3660 2928 2091 1830 1464 1221 
AC 2928 1952 1464 1171 976 837 732 586 488 
IND 8784 5856 4392 3513 2928 2511 2196 1758 1464 
AC 3416 2277 1708 1366 1139 y 759 683 621 569 
IND 10248 6831 5124 4098 3417 2277 2049 1863 1707 
AC 3904 2603 1952 1562 1115 976 868 781 710 
IND 11712 7809 5856 4686 3345 2928 2604 2343 2130 
AC . 4392 2928 2196 1757 1255 1098 976 878 799 732 
IND 13176 8784 6588 5271 3765 3294 2928 2634 2397 2196 
AC 4880 3253 2440 1952 1627 1394 1220 976 887 
IND 14640 9759 7320 5856 4881 4182 3560 2928 2661 
AC 9760 6507 4880 3904 3253 2789 2440 2169 1952 1775 1627 
IND 29280 19521 14640 11712 9759 8367 7320 6507 5856 5325 4881 
AC 14640 9760 7320 5856 4880 4183 3660 3253 2928 2662 2440 
IND 43920 29280 21960 17568 14640 12549 10980 9759 8784 7986 7320 
AC 19520 13013 9760 7808 6507 5577 4880 4338 3904 3549 3253 
IND 58560 39039 29280 23424 19521 16731 14640 13014 11712 10647 9759 
AC 24400 16267 12200 9760 8133 6972 6100 4880 4436 4067 
IND 73200 48801 36600 29280 24399 20916 18300 14640 13308 12201 
AC 29280 19520 14640 11712 9760 8366 7320 6507 5856 5324 4880 
IND 87840 58560 43920 35136 29280 25098 21960 19521 17568 15972 14640 
AC 34160 22773 17080 13664 11387 9760 8540 7591 6832 6211 5693 
IND 102480 68319 51240 40992 34161 29280 25620 22773 20496 18633 17079 
AC 39040 26026 19520 15616 13013 9760 8675 7808 7098 6507 
IND 117120 78078 58560 46848 39039 29280 26025 23424 21294 19521 
AC 43920 29280 21960 17568 14640 12549 10980 9760 8784 7986 7320 
IND 131760 87840 65880 52704 43920 37647 32940 29280 26352 23958 21960 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
cate the number of salesmen 
n your present or intended staff 
the left hand column. 
ate the minienum number of 
nes your account buyers should 
called on annually. 
The top figure in each square rep- 
the total number of differ- 
accounts’’, customers and/or 
pects, your salesmen can han- 
based on one ‘hour's selling 
per account). 
The lower figure in each square 
ents the total number of dif- 
individuals’’ your salesmen 
ontact (based on twenty min- 


nterview time with each per- 


vey by FACTORY MANAGEMENT 
AINTENANCE — and such authorita- 
os PRINTERS’ INK and SALES 
AGEMENT — contributed the basic 
or these projections. They are 

7 im more detail in an 8-page 
Ned “‘How Many Accounts Can 
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NEGRO MARKET HIGHLIGHTS IN THREE CITIES 


No one can be said to “own” the Negro market. Surveys made among 


representative Negro families in Washington, Baltimore and Philadelphia 


0 


show wide variations in the degree of use of leading brands, city by city. 


Leading brand in % of families using: 


Maxwell House 


Galles 36.6 


Le eee aAy 40.3 


i 
iw 
ke 


Flour be reciente 67.4 age 
RECS ase ound 
E : 5 59.3 


Aunt Jemima 


Colgate 
Mix 63.3 


Toothpaste 


Bond 


White Bread Pepsi-Cola 


Camels (Men) Z 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF NEGRO FAMILIES, 1945 


In the same three cities Negro families were earning each week: 


$19.50 or under 


$20.00 to $37.50 | 


$38.00 to $57.50 [ft 


$58.00 to $76.50 | 


$77.00 to $95.50; 


E==3 WASHINGTON 
-—-__| BALTIMORE 


$96.00 and over Hi 
PHILADELPHIA 


Don’t know or 
not reporting 


It should be significant to marketing men that 25% of the Negro families in the three cities have annual earnings in 
excess of $3000. 


ee 

O% 
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5-20-47 Source: Survey made for Afro-American Newspapers by Research Company of Americe 


How to Lick Cost 
Of Floor Display 


When Cory Corp., manufacturers 
of coffee makers, discovered that the 
cost of fluor-type displays in wood 
prohibited their use on a wide scale, 
they used ingenuity—and cardboard. 
The result is an attractive unit, suff- 
ciently strong, for display purposes, 
to hold the entire Cory line. It was 
produced economically enough to 
justify general distribution to dealers 
on a cooperative basis. 

The display is printed in dark red 
and brilliant yellow. Use of white 
vertical stripes on the base provides 
a three-color effect with two-color 
printing. 

The display stands 62 inches high 
and +2 inches wide. It has two 24 
inch (wide) shelves on the left, two 
16-inch shelves on the right. Shelves 
are easily removable, providing flexi- 
bility and enabling the dealer to 
achieve any combination of shelves 
he desires. 


YES! 
CORONET 


has opened its 


pages to 


alae 
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TROY, N. Y. 
ABC CITY ZONE 


You Can Cover This 
121,000 Consumer-Buyer 


Market Only Through 
The Record Newspapers 


THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 
99.8% Coverage 


ALBANY TIMES-UNION 


12.5% Coverage 


ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


EVENING 


49% Coverage 


A complete advertising job can be done through ONE medium 
— The Record Newspapers — at ONE low cost of only 14c perline. 
Total ABC net paid circulation: 42,393 — of which 96% is in the 
Troy market consisting of 200,000 people. 


THE RECORD 
NEWSPAPERS 


* THE TROY RECORD - 


* THE TIMES RECORD - 
TROY,N. Y. 


... coming your way 


BUILD-IT-YOURSELF: Company says it's simple with an Easi-Bild pattern. 


eaeee build-it-yourself home 
pattern, much like the patterns 
women use for making dresses, is 
being offered to home seekers by 
the Easi-Bild Pattern Co. The 
company claims that anyone, with- 
out previous carpentry or building 
experience, can easily follow this 
simplified step-by-step diagram for 
constructing an attractive, ram- 
bling, ranch-style, five-room house. 
Complete instructions are provid- 
ed, along with full-size patterns 
from which all rafters, gable studs 
and curved pieces can be traced 
directly on the lumber. To make 
the work as easy as possible, draw- 
ings illustrate every step of build- 
ing from putting in footings and 
foundation walls to framing and 
finishing. Photographs are supplied 
to show successive stages of con- 
struction. Assembly _ illustrations 
show exact location of each num- 
bered framing member. Numbers 
on the illustrations correspond with 
numbers in instructions. A detailed 
purchase list of materials specifies 
the most economical lengths of 
stock-size lumber to buy. Con- 
struction specifications meet F. H. 
A. Governmental and private 
lending institution requirements, 
as well as most local building 
codes. The house is of frame con- 
struction with concrete block foun 
dations. The siding is asbestos and 
the roof asphalt shingles. Features 
of this 5-room pattern-built home 
include a 23’ x 13’ living room 
with large windows, two bed- 
rooms, three closets, bathroom, 
hallway, kitchen and utility room. 


s«sss locker tape, a product spe- 
cially designed for the sealing of 
frozen food packages, is being in- 
troduced by the Topflight Tool 
Co. Condensation or vapor will 
not loosen the tape. It sticks tight 
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to treated locker papers even when 
applied in cool workroom temper- 
atures. The tape at the same time 
can carry instructions on prepara- 
tion of the products the packages 
contain, brand information and 
advertising messages. It is sold in 
1,296-inch rolls to fit standard 
dispensers, and comes in ™%- to 
2-inch widths. 


COPYHOLDER can be extended to 36”. 


«sss:convenient copyholder 
which accommodates all widths 
of copy up to 36 inches by means 
of inexpensive extensions has been 
introduced by the Underwood 
Corp. Two models are available; 
one for rear mounting which may 
be collapsed, permitting the copy- 
holder to be closed with the type- 
writer in a dropwell or secretarial 
desk. The portable model is de- 
signed for use alongside type- 
writers, accounting and_ other 
office machines and may easily be 
moved to any desired position on 


the desk. 


esses Mertone whb-2, a chemical 
coating which deepens the blue of 
a blueprint and thus increases legi- 
bility of the print, has been an- 
nounced by the Monsanto Chemi- 


cal Co. The product is a silica 
aquasol and is used as a precoat 
on a paper which is subsequent, 
coated with light, sensitive blue- 
print solutions. It is said that it 
also minimizes the greying effect 
caused by over-exposure. Appli- 
cable to all types of blueprint for- 
mulae, Mertone can be applied in 
paper mills and coating plants on 
the same machine used to apply 
the sensitizing solution. The use 
of silica aquasol was developed by 
the H. P. Andrews Paper Co., as 
an exclusive license, and the right 
to sublicense has been granted to 
Monsanto. 


ssass twelve-column cigarette 
vending machine, electrically 
operated, has been designed for in- 
dustrial plants, large restaurants 
and similar locations where ciga- 
rette sales are heavy. It has four 
more columns than the standard 
vendor and these extra columns 
may be used for supplementary 
supplies of called-for brands or 
for such items as special Turk- 
ish or mentholated cigarettes. The 
C-Eight laboratories, manufactur- 
ers of the new vending machine, 
stress the fact that because the 
machine accommodates larger 
stocks it will require less servicing 
and will increase sales. 


ssess trimit, a new hedge clipper 
which is easily and quickly at- 
tached to homecraftsmen drills, is 
being marketed by the Woodland 
Products Co. Fast working and 
easy to operate, the tool gives an 
additional use for the homecrafts- 
men’s drill and does away with 
the need of an extra motor for the 
hedge clipper. Trimit is used for 
clipping hedges and for pruning 
trees up to %-inch thickness. It 


TRIMIT clips hedges, trims trees. 


weighs only 314 pounds and will 
not jam. There is a safety) euard 
over moving parts. 
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Air Traffic Builder 


The Glenn L. Martin Co. is 
launching the most extensive advertis- 
ing campaign in its history. Featur- 
ing the Martin 2-0-2 twin-engine 
transport and its sister ship, the Mar- 
tin 3-0-3 with pressurized cabin for 
high altitudes, four-color, full-page 
advertisements will appear in The 
Saturday Evening Post, Colliers’, 
Newsweek, Time, The New Yorker, 
National Geographic, Pathfinder, 
Holiday, Skyways, Flying and Air- 
lanes. ‘“Two-color, full-page adver- 
tisements will appear in Fortune, 
Business Week, Nation’s Business 
and U. S. News. 

Designed to build traffic for the 
airlines, the theme of the consumer 
and business paper advertising is 
contained in the headline’ used 
throughout the campaign: “The Air- 
lines Gain You Time, Time, 
TIME.” Emphasis is being put on 
the time-saving advantage of air 
travel. Variations of the dominant 
theme are built around situations 
which dramatize how air transpor- 
tation minimizes the handicap of dis- 
tance; how it gains extra time for 
business, extra time for pleasure, 
speeds the shipping of goods; in many 
cases makes possible a trip which 
otherwise could not be considered in 
the available time. 

Consumer advertisements carry a 
coupon offering a booklet, ‘““How to 
Travel by Air,” directed primarily 
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to people who have had no experi- 
ence in flying. 

The new advertising program ac- 
tually consists of several campaigns. 
In addition to consumer and business 
paper advertisements, special cam- 
paigns are designed to reach the fol- 
lowing fields: press, military, finan- 
cial, aviation trade, and youth pub- 
lications. A newspaper campaign is 
scheduled to appear in “on-line” cities 
of airlines as the Martin transports 
go into service on those lines. A 
newspaper program in Baltimore, 
Md., and adjacent localities promotes 
general employe and community re- 
lations; additional newspaper cam- 
paigns are slated, including one fea- 
turing cargo versions of the 2-0-2. 
The Martin story will also be told 
on outdoor posters across the coun- 
try, and radio spots will be aired 
from coast to coast. 


Red Rock Double Program 


With franchised bottlers in 46 
states and in Mexico, Canada, Cuba 
and parts of South America, Red 
Rock Bottlers, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., be- 
gins an intensive advertising campaign 
in Life, Southern & Southwestern 
Bottler, American Carbonator & 
Bottler and National Bottlers’ Ga- 
zette. Franchised bottlers through- 
out the country will tie in with 
“Now Advertised in Life” logotypes 
in their newspaper advertising and 
will display window stickers repro- 
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MARTIN 2-0-2 on outdoor posters near leading airports tells time-saving story 
in Glenn L. Martin Company's biggest promotion. With advertising agency 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., Martin is campaigning to build up airline traffic. 
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ducing the first Life advertisement. 
Displays will also be placed in win- 
dows of grocery stores and other re- 
tail outlets. Lithographed reproduc- 
tions of the advertisements in Red 
Rock’s red and silver frames will also 
be displayed. The campaign is being 
conducted by Roy S. Durstine, Inc., 
New York City. 


Friend Winner 


To rev up the big public relations 
program for the Nation’s petroleum 
industry, all forms of media will be 


RESEARCH by American Petroleum Insti- 
tute discovers what public doesn't know 
about U. S. oil industry, starts teaching. 


used, according to a 22-page illustrat- 
ed campaign brochure released at a 
recent meeting of the Public Rela- 
tions Operating Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 

The brochure, entitled “Winning 
more friends for your business,” and 
prepared under direction of the com- 
mittee, is being distributed to indus- 
try committee members throughout 
the country who will cooperate with 
industry units to make the program 
effective. 

Besides nine advertisements rang- 
ing in size from double columns to 
full newspaper page, and six radio 
commercials, the brochure supplies 
suggested mailing pieces, plant and 
window poster, a “fact” sheet and a 
15-minute speech. All material car- 
ries the theme “Petroleum Promotes 
Progress” or “Petroleum Is Progres- 
sive.” 

The advertising story makes three 
points: (1) the surprisingly large 
number of oil companies in the oil 
business; (2) the reasonable prices 
the public pays for oil products; (3) 
the fact that the industry is alert and 
progressive and that it develops new- 
er and better products, finer services. 
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To sell to women in New York, Saks Fifth Avenue turns to 
The New York Times. In 1946, Saks Fifth Avenue took more space and spent 
more money selling to women in New York through The New York Times 
than in any other newspaper. 
A solitary decision? Not at all. The New York Times was first in 1946 in the 
Manhattan department store classification in both dollar advertising expenditures 


and total advertising linage. 


That’s the pattern for selling to women in New York as used by Manhattan department 


stores. Follow them. Place The Times first on your advertising schedules. 


Che New Pork Cimes 


“all the news that’s fit to print” 
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A 14 Point Economic 
Target for Salesmen 


Gene Flack seriously lists 14 reasons why America's 
salesmen can dispel the prophets of doom. They're 
part of the nutmeats of NFSE's Rochester convention. 


Three hundred northeastern sales 
executives—and a delegation from 
Toronto—kept their ears open for 
ideas in Rochester, N. Y., April 24- 
25 and got some. It was the eastern 
regional “Million Dollar Ideas Con- 
ference” of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. The hard-work- 
ing, hospitable, careful - planning 
Rochester Sales Executives Club was 
host. 

Everything took place in the ample 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium— 
sessions, luncheons, dinner and final 
drawing of Rochester-made door 
prizes—thus giving mavericks no 
place to stray. It was a business meet- 
ing. Economists took varied but hope- 
ful looks at the future. Sales re- 
searchers, trainers, planners and pro- 
moters talked about tested methods 
for today and tomorrow. A. T. Dan- 
ielson, Federation president was there 
from Los Angeles, where the national 
convention will be held June 3-5. 

Thirty speakers—a low percentage 
of them duds—advanced ideas. To 
summarize the high points, General 
Chairman Merrill M. DuBois of the 
Rochester Times-Union said he had 
lifted a trick from a recent Toronto 
sales convention. He introduced Gene 
Flack, Sunshine Biscuits’ advertising 
and sales development director—and 
probable next president of NFSE— 
to tie up the two days in one small 
package for the memory book. Gi- 
gantic, effervescent Gene, in perfect 
Flack form, whistling, throwing 
cigars (one was thrown back at him 
by some joker) and wise cracking 
like a corn popper made the longest 
speech of the convention; but it 
seemed the shortest. And there was 
red meat in it. 

Flack said that in spite of grey 
predictions of a “desirable recession,” 
In spite of the need for better selec- 
tion and training of salesmen by 
methods that had been outlined, in 
spite of hell and high water the out- 
look is good if we will just look at 
it that way. Imagination, initiative, 
resourcefulness and steam have seen 
many « company lick far worse out- 
looks than today’s. They can do it 
again with good use of displays, pro- 
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motion, and bold advertising. En- 
thusiasm and determination are es- 
sential right now. 

But this country must not have 
confused salesmen. Nobody can hit a 
target unless he can see it. But look 
what a vast target there is for sales 
forces to shoot at! Show salesmen this 


14-point target described during the 
convention : 


(1) A national buying power of 
$165 billions. (2) The highest per 
capita purchasing power in history! 
(3) The broadest distribution of 
national income among all groups 
that this country has ever seen! (4) 
A durable-goods demand that’s far 
from satisfied. (5) Increased popula- 
tion. (6) Millions of new families 
with family needs greater than indi- 
vidual needs. (7) Fifty-eight million 
people employed. (8) A _ banking 
structure so strong “it cannot col- 
lapse.”’ (9) Inventories that are still 
healthily small. (10) An abundance 
of credit. (11) High unfilled orders 
for industrial equipment, which 
means more purchasing power. (12) 
Great export opportunities. (13) 
Some sound price declines where costs 
of materials and labor will permit. 
(14) A big need for public works 
that can be called upon if necessary 
to keep up employment and buying 
power. 


“With that vast target in front of 
us,” Flack concluded, “why should 
anyone feel discouraged? He should- 
n’t, no matter what any non-sales- 
minded prophets of doom may say. 
Just show your salesmen that target! 
Keep up steam! And sell!” 

Some of the ideas set forth by 
speakers at the conference are sum- 
marized thus: 


"How To Pick 'Em To Win" 


SIDNEY D. CHAMBERLAIN, Field 


Sales Manager, Kendall Mills, Wal- 
pole, Mass. 


Kendall Mills—after testing 420 
men for employment and for promo- 
tion since 1940 and watching results 


—believes strongly in three methods 
used concurrently: The personal in- 
terview, by more than one trained 
interviewer; the work history check; 
the psychological test. No single psy- 
chological test battery is necessarily 
right for all companies. An employer 
should adopt the aptitude methods 
he finally finds fits his own need best. 
This takes experience. Rechecking, 
during the years by supervisors who 
know the men has polished up Ken- 
dall’s methods. Three years ago only 
60% of its salesmen proved to be in 
the “top half’? by performance... 
today, 80%. 

Kendall finds four values to its 
aptitude testing: (1) It reveals ap- 
plicant weaknesses that do not appear 
in interviews and work histories; 
(2) it shows variations in men’s 
ability to respond to training; thus 
stimulates company training courses; 
helps make the $1,500-per-man train- 
ing cost pay out; (3) gives field 
management—which receives a “‘por- 
trait” of each man—a better basis for 
functioning and challenges super- 
visors to be better trainers; (4) aids 
greatly in picking the right men for 
promotion. 


DR. LEO F. SMITH, Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, 
N. Y 


Aptitude testing is still an inexact 
science. No company should act on 
dogmatic reports based only on them. 
They cannot measure motivations, 
tact, ability to get along with people. 
Complete personnel research is nec- 
essary. But no employer should go 
into this except on a long-time basis. 
Don’t hire for a selling job a man 
rated, by tests, in the top 10% for 
mental alertness. If he’s that alert he 
will not be satisfied with selling. 


JOHN M. ELLIOTT, John M. Elliott 
Co. 


Hire the “top 10 per center” if 
your particular kind of business or 
type of selling is a real mental 
challenge. Then, too, that’s the kind 
of man most likely to develop into 
management caliber. 


What's Ahead—And Why 


BEARDSLEY RUML, Chairman, R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York City. 


We are already in a “desirable 
recession” according to Mr. Ruml, 
as evidenced by a trend toward price 
reductions in products whose pipelines 
are nearly filled. The problem is: To 
contain it so that there will be no 
real depression. He said 1946 was a 
“queer year.” It looked good, but 
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consumption was 20 or 30% too low 
to maintain continuous employment 
high enough to stave off a depression 
in the next year or two. 

The nation’s enormous plant and 
inventory investment of about $16 
billion (in 1939, $2 billion) and its 
export total of $5 billion (in 1939, 
$1 billion) can catch up with us if 
it continues thus out of balance with 
domestic consumption. The Govern- 
ment can do something to achieve 
this balance. Up to now the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture “seems more in- 


terested in farmers and unions than 
in food.” It should be more inter- 
ested in the prices of food to the 
nation because food is the greatest 
factor in the cost of living. 

What we need is an even higher 
standard of living than we have now. 
This can be attained by lowered 
prices and lowered taxes. But there is 
a big psychological factor involved, 
too. Possibly good, strong selling can 
help build up public confidence in 
the future, thus aiding lower prices 
and lower taxes to increase consump- 


Subjects that will be covered— 


Announcing an intensified training program in 
TOP-BRACKET SALESMANSHIP 


In response to numerous requests from many sections of the country, 
the City College School of Business offers an intensive, two-week 
session of 


The Jack Lacy Course 
ADVANCED SALESMANSHIP 
and 
SHORT CUTS TO IMPRESSIVE SPEAKING 


Course will open on June 16th and will hold sessions each morning Monday to 
Friday, inclusive, for following two weeks, ending June 27th. 


Foundation Analysis How to Build an Impressive 
Approach How to Improve Your Vocabulary 
Demonstration Voice Speaking Strategies 

Close — How to Hold Listeners Confidence 

Objections en wf List a 

Personality w to Sway Listeners Timing 

Sales Strategies How to Organize a Speech How to Put Maximum Sell- 
Organization How to Relax Nervous ing Power Into Every 
Imagination Tension Presentation 


The course will be supervised by Jack Lacy and will be con- 
ducted by Lacy-trained instructors 


tion—the essential bulwark agains: 
depression. 


EDWIN B. GEORGE, Associate Ed/- 
tor, Dun's Review 


This economist thinks we ha 
“lumps of strength and streaks oj 
weakness” in our economic situation 
today but that the strength probably 
outweighs the weakness. He expects 
a recession, not a depression. We 
have almost enough soft goods but 
not enough hard goods. Our biggest 
troubles today are: 1. Failure of agri- 
cultural prices to settle ; 2. The rise in 
residential building costs; 3. Likeli- 
hood of new strikes and wage in- 
creases ; +. Failure of industrial goods 
prices to turn downward. 

Mr. George looks for some reduc- 
tions in capital goods prices in spite 
of present-day unsatisfied demand and 
unsettled labor costs. This is vital, 
because “‘serious recessions do not be- 
gin in soft goods.” More production 
is what we must have. Heavier sell- 
ing in markets that are already largely 
satisfied will be a great factor in 
keeping production high. But one of 
our greatest elements of stability is 
that our banking structure is so 
strong it is “virtually immune to col- 
lapse.” 


More Instalment Selling? 


WILLIAM J. CHEYNEY, Retail! 
Credit Institute of America. 


Vitriolic Mr. Cheyney said small 
retailers are overstocked today with 
“ersatz” goods because manufacturers 
and wholesalers have forced merchan- 
dise on them by tie-in sales and 
otherwise. Tying up the little fellows’ 
capital that way can trip up the 
nation’s whole economy. To attain 
the immense production the country 
must have, there must be easy con- 
sumer instalment credit “which some 


This course has helped more than 8,000 salesmen and executives to add to 
their selling power. You will receive the same training that Jack Lacy has 
given to the salesmen of such companies as: 

Corning Glass Works 


Shell Oil Company 
Philco Corporation 


of your companies seem to hate.” If 
small consumers cannot buy the cars, 


International -Silver Company 
Scott Paper Company 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 


Tuition and fees will total $57.50, which includes all text material. The 
course is designed for salesmen, supervisors, trainers and executives. The group 
will be limited to fifty. Enrollments will be accepted in order of their receipt. 


USE 


the low-cost key 


Send reservations or inquiries to: 


Supervisor of Admissions to the 


Midtown Business Center 


City College of New York 
430 West 50th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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There goes a man on 
the Four Wheels Plan, 


Brand-New Automobiles for Your Salesmen 


0 CAPITAL INVESTMEN 


No Expensive and Inequitable “Mileage” Payments 


We lease automobiles—brand-new ones—to established 
companies on annual contracts, with rentals payable 
monthly. 

The Four Wheels Plan is used by more than 50 lead- 
ing companies, in all 48 states, Canada, Mexico, and 
U.S. Possessions. Some companies lease as few as 15 
cars. Others lease hundreds. . 

For more than 10 years the Four Wheels Plan has 


been saving these companies thousands of dollars. 
Today we are in a position to extend the benefits of 
this money-saving, profit-making plan to additional 
qualified clients. 

To learn full details about how the Four Wheels 
Plan can save your company money and increase the 
effectiveness of your salesmen, write at once for our 
20-page brochure: ‘“The Four Wheels Plan.” 


EXECUTIVES: WRITE TODAY FOR ‘‘THE FOUR WHEELS PLAN” 
THE BROCHURE THAT GIVES YOU FULL DETAILS. 


FOUR WHEELS, INC. 


6116 North Western Avenue, Chicago « Telephone: AMBassador 0300 
Operating in 48 States... Canada, Mexico, and U. S. Possessions 
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a TELETYP 
SERVIC 


for room 
reservations 


PERMITS QUICK 2-WAY COM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN HOTEL 
AND EXCHANGE TELETYPE SUB— 
SCRIBERS ANYWHERE IN U. S. 


TELETYPE NOW FOR ROOM 
RESERVATIONS AND RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION. 


TELETYPE NOW FOR INFORMA- 
TION RE: CONVENTIONS, 
MEETINGS, BANQUETS. 


THE TELETYPE CALL NUMBER 
FOR HOTEL NEW YORKER 
IS: NY 1-1384. 


NEW YORKER 


MANHATTAN'S LARGEST HOTEL 


Mm, Frank L. Andrews, President 


Now—Television 
in the 
Manhattan Room 


New York 1,N.¥ 
Directtunnel Connection 


a : 1 to Pennsylvania Station. 
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34th St. at 8th Ave., 
i 
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watches and refrigerators they want 
for better living, Communism and 
other isms will show them how to 
get these things. Or cooperatives will 
take over. That will end free enter- 
prise. Easy instalment credit is more 
important to the economic future of 
the country than “jobs for all” and 
“freedom of American business.” 


JAMES H. CARMINE, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Philco Corp. 


Determined merchandising, adver- 
tising and selling in the face of con- 
fused conditions is enabling Philco to 
pay out. In spite of Government “no 
travel” orders at the end of 1945, 
Philco held one-day “conventions” for 
distributors on 35-millimeter film. 
Since then the company has stimu- 
lated both distributors and dealers 
with strong advertising and display 
material, with active merchandising 
programs and with much new and 
high-value merchandise offering real 
value to consumers. Result: Sales in 
the first quarter of 1947 reached $50 
million—triple that of 1946. 

Said he: ‘Economists said the 
nation would buy only 2.5 million 
radios in 1946 but we sold 14 million! 
That proves what this nation has to 


ONLY 


one pocket-sized 
magazine with a 
multi-million market 
has opened its 
pages to 
advertising: 


a 
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have is not price cuts but good prod- 
ucts the people want and plenty of 
strong, courageous salesmanship!” 


Making Research Count 


KENNETH G. STUART, Research 
Director, Eastman Kodak Co. 


WILLIAM J. BELKNAP, Manager, 


Lighting Sales Dept., Corning Glass 
Works. 


SIDNEY J. WHITE, Advertising 
Manager, The Kleinhans Co. 


This three-man panel made it 
plain that market and product re- 
search is vital and workable for big 
companies or small; but that no com- 
pany should go into it unless it sets 
up its operations to use the results. 
Findings must always be put into 
the hands of men who can use them. 
Data to be gathered include: Who 
are the customers, how many (by 
family count as well as by individuals, 
since family buying is important), 
where they live, their habits, needs 
and problems. Sources are the De- 
partment of Commerce, trade asso- 
ciations, business papers, contact with 
jobbers and dealers, and finally by 
direct consumer contacts. This can 
be simple or elaborate; if elaborate, 
then sample checks should be made 
first to make sure the plan is right. 
Someone must be continuously re- 
sponsible for supervision; but once a 
plan is set, a good clerk can keep it 
running. 

In using the results, don’t just write 
long reports. Nobody will pay much 
attention to them. Have meetings of 
all the company and distributor men 
who are going to use the facts, and 
sell the results of every survey. That’s 
what makes them valuable and use- 


ful. 
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"The Story of Classified.” 
So you think you can whip up a 
classified ad that will pull! You may 
be surprised, after scanning this New 


York Herald-Tribune booklet, to 
learn that even veteran display copy- 
writers may not be familiar with all 
of the factors necessary to create a 
result-getting classified ad. And yet, 
in 1946 alone, $260,000,000 was 
spent for classified advertising. ‘The 
publication explains how classified 
advertising works, how it’s “classi- 
fied,” how to place an ad, select type, 
estimate costs, figure word counts 

.. and how and when to use phone 
and box numbers and initials. Write 
for a copy to the New York Herald- 


Tribune, Dept. A, Information Serv- 
ice, 230 W. 41st St., New York City. 


“House Magazine Layout: For- 
mat, Design, Typography” .. . 
Want to add style to your corporate 
publication? — not necessarily any 
established style, like Life and For- 
tune—but a distinctive, well-balanced 
format that’s easy on the eye? K. C. 
Pratt, editor of Stet, magazine for 
house magazine editors, has prepared 
a gem of a booklet to help you. It 
contains a discussion of the three 
most commonly used types of com- 
pany publications: the standard mag- 
azine, the tabloid, and the pocket-size 
house organ. Its treatment of the ele- 
ments of good design and layout is 
graphic enough for company editorial 
departments to grasp easily. And the 
descriptions and charts of types and 


PROFIT 


by the high-quality 
multi-million market 


that’s yours at 
a new low cost 
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their uses is convenient for ready 
reference. The booklet is a com- 
panion piece to “House Magazine 
Copy,” reviewed in the Tips column 
in the July 15, 1946 issue of SM. 
Both are available from Champion 
Paper and Fibre Co., Advertising 
Dept., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Call to Retailers. Some of the 
basic problems confronting retailing 
as a result of the rapid transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy, are reviewed in “What the 
Retailer Should Be Thinking About 
Now.” The pamphlet, published by 
the advertising agency, Alfred J. 
Silberstein - Bert Goldsmith, Inc., 
stresses the fact that the retailer is 
the hub of the distribution process, 
and should therefore be alert to his 
responsibilities and problems. The 
controversy over the trend toward a 
five-day week and Monday closing is 
one of the subjects covered in the 
booklet. Also analyzed are the bene- 
fits of group buying, advertised 
brands, the steps to consider before 
store expansion, unit control, retail 
advertising and merchandising. Copies 
are one dollar each. The address of 
the agency: 9 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Timely Tips: For publicity and 
public relations people, “The Use 
of Books in Public Relations” may 
provide enlightening background- 
facts. Written by Leon Epstein, Sales 
Promotion Counsel, it’s published and 
available from Associated Editors, 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
. . . For the point-of-sales-conscious 
manufacturer or advertiser, there’s a 
portfolio of typical case histories of 
display promotions. Write to Cope- 
land Displays, Inc., 537 W. 53rd 
St., New York 19, N. Y.... Chain 
Store Age’s 1947 Grocery Marketing 
Map is now ready for distribution. It 
shows the location of 2,250 buying 
headquarters serving more than 30,- 
000 chain stores (free for single 
copies; $2.00 for more than one 
copy). Address the magazine’s Gro- 
cery Editions, Market Research 
Dept., 185 Madison Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. ...A Minnesota drug 
store directory has been released by 
the Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 
It contains lists of drug wholesalers, 
chain and cooperative group headuar- 
ters, their executives and buyers... . 
The Cleveland Press has issued its 
12th annual analysis of Ohio liquor 
sales—broken down by dollar and 
gallon sales, and by brand sales. 


*cOvERs DIXIE 
LIKE THE DEW 


ES THIS 
E THAN A MASTHEAD 


IT’S Atlanta and Georgia’s 
own magazine through and 
through . . . 90% local 
features and local pictures. 
All six of these Sunday 
Rotogravure Magazines are 
locally-edited, thoroughly- 
read in a seven billion dol- 
lar combined market right 
out of the heart of America. 


Available singly or a$ & con- 


venient single-order,  single- 
copy package. Write Stan- 
dard Gravure Corp., Louis- 


ville, Ky.; or contact anyone 
at Branham Co., Jann & Kelley, 
O'Mara & Ormsbee or Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co, 


Locally-edited Magazines in six major markets 


HOUSTON CHRONICLE 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 
NEW ORLEANS 


TIMES PICYUNE-STATES 


COLUMBUS DISPATCH 
THE NASHVILLE TENNESSEAN 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


1,275,000 total copies each Sunday 


Should All Salesmen Try 
For an Order on First Call ? 


BY M. A. REILLY 


Western Division Sales Manager, Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 


A West Coast subscriber takes issue with Mr. Bursk, author 
of "'Low-Pressure Selling—ls It a Lost Art?"'* He agrees 
that overly forceful selling is bad selling, but he's afraid 
the term "'low-pressure" might mean only "take it easy." 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just finished reading Part 
I of the article written by Edward C. 
Bursk. Because I have taken the time 
to read it through (as I do practically 
all of the SALES MANAGEMENT 
articles) and because it is so thought- 
provoking, | am expressing my views 
on the article. 

It seems to me that under present- 
day operations and conditions, the 
article has a bad title. 


“Take It Easy" Attitude 


It suggests a “Take it Easy” atti- 
tude on the part of salesmen. Cer- 
tainly no one today engaged in sales 
management would care to toss such 
a title to any salesman on his staff 
and take the chance that those sales- 
men might send in feathers from their 
caps instead of orders now, as the 
old story goes. 

First, let me say that I think Mr. 
Bursk is aiming at something entirely 
different from what his message con- 
veys, or perhaps it is just the wording 
or approach that causes me to offer 
my opinion. 

I feel Mr. Bursk is really telling 
us to try to break down resistance 
in a nice way instead of just giving 
over to the buyer and letting him buy 
or giving him “the right to buy,” as 
he calls it... . 

From Mr. Bursk’s article I seem 
to sense the following title “Force vs. 
Finesse,” and not “high-pressure” 
against “low-pressure” selling. Obvi- 
ously, there are many lines of busi- 
ness in which salesmen cannot wait 
for next week, or the week after that, 
to get Mr. John Doe on the line as a 
customer. Their job is to sell Mr. 
Joh 1 Jones the first time, if that be 
possible, and to sell him in such a way 
that he will stay sold and become a 
good and steady customer of the 
house. That is the objective of every 
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salesman regardless of the product or 
service he may be selling. ‘Through- 
out the article Mr. Bursk mentions 
only two instances of selling and quite 
lightly passes over many fields in 
which he apparently would not be 
willing to apply his technique. 

He does mention the wholesale 
grocery business. Anyone engaged in 
sales management and familiar with 
the wholesale grocery business knows 
that that is the type of business where 
order taking eventually becomes the 
job of the wholesale grocery salesman, 
although of course there are times 
when he does sell items; that is, 
when he puts more effort on certain 
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profitable items than he does on 
others. He does have to sell the house 
and the house’s service perhaps to a 
greater degree than in any other line 
and he can take more time in estab- 
lishing a customer. 

However, in order that each call 
be productive, it would seem to me 
that a good wholesale grocery sales- 
man should endeavor to sell one or 
two items to an account, or more, if 
possible, the first time he calls—in 
such a manner as to immediately 
establish that account as a customer. 
Properly sold, there is no reason why 
the account could not be held. The 
account should have just as good a 
chance of remaining a customer as 
the one who bought in second or 
third call. 

The other instance he mentions is 
the cut and dried insurance salesman 
story. . . . When a man buys insur- 
ance he is buying just that and there 
is no gamble involved—either he col- 
lects on it at a certain age or those 
he is trying to protect collect on it 
when he dies. He can’t miss, it’s a 
sure shot thing, although there are 
many ways in which a man can be 
brought to realize that he needs the 
insurance. Here Mr. Bursk has the 
correct idea in creating that need in 
the prospect’s mind and then letting 
him think it over and weigh the 
chances of the particular protection 
he wants against other things that 
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“Hey, Burt, Have you been getting a lot of back talk from 
customers lately?” 
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he may have in lieu of that protec- 
tion. . . . If the salesman shows suf- 
ficient patience at the right time, the 
prospect will buy, provided the 
necessary “prep” work is done be- 
fore the actual closing period of the 
sale. ‘That, however, is selling in- 
surance and not the majority of 
things that must be sold with other 
buying motives involved. 

It should be kept in mind in using 
insurance salesman stories in sales ar- 
ticles that there is no production be- 
hind selling insurance. To put it 
another way, there are no factories 
with large payrolls that must be kept 
producing; there are no actual goods 
to be moved and hence the same prob- 
lems do not exist in selling insurance 
that are involved in other industries. 


I am sure Mr. Bursk wants to tell 
us, when we walk in on a man and 
tell him that our product is the best 
product, the price is correct, he needs 
it and he ought to have it, so sign 
here, that is not good selling. We cer- 
tainly agree there, but we still say that 
the order can be sold then and there if 
sufficient tact and finesse is used in 
getting the story across and remov- 
ing the resistance that too much 
force automatically creates. 

Under his sub-heading “Remember 
Desire to Buy” he states that most 
sales managers, even though they may 
have stumbled along intuitively when 
they were salesmen, seem to have 
forgotten the strength of the primary 
desire to buy. He says they are ac- 
customed to thinking in terms of 


training schools. 


dinner on the electric range. 


baked in the even heat oven. 


AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


Southern womanhood is fabled for its handiness around the kitchen 
stove. The gents who go out to sell them a new one had better 
know their onions—preferably boiled and served with cream sauce! 
Recently, in St. Louis, recognizing the culinary writing on the wall, 
some 50 Frigidaire Electric Range dealers donned chef caps in the 
first of Union Electric Home Economics Department’s one-day 


The Cap and Skillet initiation requires each man to run up a 
Idea back of the plan is to prepare 
salesmen to better their selling demonstration to the Lady of the 
House. ‘The dinner is planned to utilize all parts of the stove. And 
the thing is, literally, a ritual by fire. Vegetables and pudding must 
be steamed in the thermizer. Frozen peas and white sauce are cooked 
on the surface unit. Steaks are broiled under the speed broiler. 
Golden brown biscuits (Are you working up an appetite?) are 


Aside from a couple of burnt fingers and one curdled cream sauce 
the sessions have gone off steamingly. And the Cap and Skillet boys 
are standing no gaff from the customers these days. If necessary 
they can beat the ladies at their own game. 


prodding people to buy principally 
on the merits of the product, am: 
that consequently they do not give 
enough attention to planning the 
strategy which eliminates the deter- 
rent and unleashes the buying urge. 

If a salesman calls on a dealer wiio 
had a full supply of four or five 
competitive items including his own, 
but he wished to sell that dealer 
more of his own, with the objective 
in mind of creating considerably more 
selling activity on the part of the 
dealer, he would not find any wn- 
leashing urge to buy on the part 
of the dealer. Yet through the 
proper approach, presentation and 
sound planning with plenty of tact 
and finesse, that dealer could be sold 
considerably more of his line when 
convinced that he could increase his 
profits generally in that department. 
This has been done repeatedly and 
with benefits to the dealer, but it 
cannot be called “low-pressure’’ sell- 
ing and definitely would fall under 
the heading of “Force vs. Finesse,” 
and I suppose some people would call 
it “high-pressure” selling. Actually, 
since the salesman would get the or- 
der and the dealer would benefit by 
the purchase, high pressure or no, it 
would be good selling, because pro 
forma figures must be met and no 
order should be put off until tomor- 
row that could be obtained ethically, 
honestly and of benefit to the buyer 
today. 

I shall be looking forward to the 
second part of the article with a 
great deal of interest. 

(In Part II of his article Mr. 
Bursk specifically says, “All low- 
pressure selling runs the danger of 
being ineffectual unless the absence 
of high-pressure is compensated for 
by positive effort. It should be clear 
by now that more is required of 
salesmen using this technique than 
merely being pleasant—although it is 
important here, certainly more im- 
portant than in high-pressure selling, 
that the salesmen’s personal habits 
and manners create a favorable im- 
pression with prospects, since s0 
much is staked on not arousing re- 
sistance. Also, more is required of 
salesmen than a series of soft and 
subtle little stratagems to replace 
their old exaggerated claims and emo- 
tional appeals ; they must utilize some- 
thing strong and purposeful. . 
All this puts a heavy burden on sales 
management in the selection and 
training of salesmen.” 

In his conclusion Mr. Bursk makes 
quite clear the fact that in his con- 
ception of low-pressure selling, the 
word “selling” means creative effort 
of a specific kind . . . not indiffer- 
ence.—THE Epirors.) 
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4 _Route your Aducrtising--aa " 
| Ro ute your Satesmen! } 


THEY BELONG TOGETHER 
LIKE A TEAM OF HORSES! 


Sales managers route their men where sales oppor- Your advertising won't stop at the city limits of 
tunities are greatest. That’s why in the Pittsburgh Pittsburgh either, if you concentrate in the Post- 
market they travel their salesmen beyond the city Gazette. It's the only daily newspaper that will 
limits. They know there’s no other way to sell the help your salesmen sell the million central city 
dealers in the neighboring 144 cities and towns folks—then travel with them effectively to help 
who serve two-thirds of the market’s 3,000,000 sell the market's two million suburbanites. 

people. 


@ The Post-Gazette has the 
largest circulation of any 


Pittsburgh daily newspaper! € Pi0d , 
Conmcontiate Cx weghd 


POST-GAZETTE 


One of Americas Great Newspapers 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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ITINERANT DISPLAY: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
is routing 36 of these displays (left) 
to department stores to carry the hair 
brush story right to point-of-sale, 
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Wie Siristowenyg 
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“Advertise It... Show It... Sell It’: 
How to Crash a Market 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with FRANK E. CAMP 
Vice-President in Charge of Sales, Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 


Pro-Phy-Lac-Tic is shooting at a $12,000,000 quota on its 
new "'Jewelite" line of brushes. National advertising builds 
demand. Spade work with retailers wins display space and 


encourages creative personal selling over the counter. 


‘Twelve million dollars’ worth of 
Jewelite brushes is the retail sales 
goal which the Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., Florence, Mass., expects to 
reach in 1947. Toward that end, the 
company has launched an advertising 
and promotional campaign emphasiz- 
ing the glamor appeal of the smartly 
styled plastics. 

The rise of the Jewelite line, 
was interrupted by the war. Intro- 
duced to the market in 1940, it won 
immediate favor, but the company 
converted to war work. In a sense, 
this was an advantage, for much valu- 
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able experience in dealing with plas- 
tics was gained during the war 
period. This knowledge is now being 
utilized in expanding the firm’s pro- 
duction of brushes. That the prob- 
lem of distribution for the expanded 
line is being solved is evident from 
the fact that new products (the 
Jewelite line, the comb line added in 
1942, and a still newer line of house- 
hold brushes) now represent two- 
thirds of the firm’s volume. Yet 
there has been no loss in tooth brush 
sales, since Pro-phy-lac-tic sold more 
in 1946 than in any previous year! 


Part of the increase can be credited 
to Jewelite advertising, placed 
through Lambert & Feasley, Inc., 
New York City. A total of $650,- 
000 will be spent this year to adver- 
tise Pro-phy-lac-tic brushes in 16 na- 
tional magazines. 

The items featured in this year’s 
advertising are the Jewelite ‘Roll- 
Wave” brush and the new “Invigora- 
tor” hair brush. There will be em- 
phasis on sets. Men’s brush and comb 
sets are also being featured. The gift 
idea will be advanced, with proper 
timing, tying in with promotions for 
Mother’s Day, graduation time and 
other holidays. 

Jewelite brushes are sold through 
wholesale distributors to independent 
drug stores. Department stores buy 
direct from Pro-phy-lac-tic through 
the firm’s 40 sales representatives. 

Sales to chain drug stores are also 
handled direct. Though the present 
itinerant window campaign is di- 
rected at department store clientele, 
other outlets will also benefit — 

It has been established that an ‘tem 
sold through drug stores receives add- 
ed prestige through being featured 
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2nd Largest Evening Newspaper 


on the Pacific Coast! 


The JOURNAL now offers advertisers the largest 
circulation in its history, both daily and Sunday. 
You need The Journal to sell effectively in Oregon’s 
only Major Market ... metropolitan Portland and 
its Retail Trading Zone. 
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Sales Management's 1947 Survey 
of Buying Power proves Port- 
land's position as Oregon's only 
major market. Metropolitan Port- 
land alone, with 50% of the 


state’s population, accounts for 


55% of the state's retail sales, 


71% of the wholesale sales. 


When you advertise in Portland, be sure to specify 


The JOURNAL 


Evenings and Sunday 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mevber Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups e@ Represented Nationally by Reynolds- Fitzgerald, Inc. 
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Jewelite 4 


JEWELITE BY 
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Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence 


Lig Li Fett WZ 


PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 


Mass 


GLAMOR ANGLE: Advertisements like this one appear in 16 national magazines, copy 
playing up the glamorous end-use of the Jewelite hair brush. Related items—combs and 
mirrors—are tied into every phase of hair brush promotion. This is a $650,000 campaign. 


in department stores. 

Display is the backbone of the cur- 
rent promotional campaign. Thirty- 
six itinerant displays are being routed 
to department stores. Made by W. 
L. Stensgaard & Associates, these are 
of three types—the Jewel, the Royal 
Canopy and the Starlite varieties, 
ior window and counter use. 

The response of stores to the dis- 
plays has been enthusiastic. Donald 
Bb. Harter, director of department 
store sales and promotion, has many 
testimonial letters from buyers and 
merchandise managers. 

A typical letter is one from an ex- 
ecutive of Miller & Rhoads, Rich- 
mond, Va., stating that more than 
one-half the store’s stock of Jewelite 
was sold during one week of the 
promotion. 

Much of the success of the cam- 
paign may be credited to missionary 
work done by Pro-phy-lac-tic sales- 
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men. One of their practices is to call 
together groups of salespeople and 
give them advice on selling the 
Jewelite line. Out of this has 
evolved a set of suggestions set down 
in the form of a bulletin wh‘ch, in- 
cidentally, was prepared ky Rolf 
Warner, the company’s salcsman in 
the Pacific Northwest territory. 
These suggestions might be termed 
the “Sizzling Platter’ recommenda- 
tions as applied to the glamor brush 
field. Some of them, in brief, are as 
follows: If the customer has one 
or more Jewelite pieces, suggest that 
she fill out the entire dresser set. 
Put two brushes into her hands (say 
the Roll-Wave and the Invigorator), 
one in each, on the assumption that 
she will buy but needs help in mak- 
ing up her mind; handling the 
brushes intensifies the desire for pos- 
session. Suggest Jewelite for gifts. 
Push baby brushes, calling attention 


to the fact that good ones have been 
scarce. Suggest that a woman bu 
a matching brush for her husban: 
when she buys one for herself. 

One particularly useful recommei- 
dation is that instead of the “Can | 
help you?” approach (which so often 
impels the shopper to say, “I’m just 
looking around” as she flees) the sales 
person say, “Aren’t these lovely?” 
or “We have this brush in sapphire 
and crystal too.” 

Pro-phy-lac-tic’s pre-war Jewelite 
line of 36 items has been expanded 
to 60. Among these are brushes with 
handles resembling spun glass in a 
twisted rope design which is known 
as the “Swirltwist” pattern. New 
plastic items include an electric alarm 
clock, a tray and a picture frame, 
which have been added as accessories 
in the new Swirltwist pattern. 

As the Itinerant Window Cam- 
paign progresses, more and more de- 
partment stores are participating. 
The materials for their participation 
are sent in “package” form. These 
include, in addition to the itinerant 
displays, poster reproductions of the 
firm’s color advertisements, Velox 
prints suitable for reproduction in 
newspaper advertisements and sug- 
gestions for newspaper copy. 

It might be asked why the No. | 
tooth brush manufacturer of the 
country should go so aggressively af- 
ter the brush and comb market. 

There is a huge potential market 
for hair grooming equipment. The 
average person uses several combs a 
year. Every one with hair uses a 
comb. In the United States, 120,000,- 
000 tooth brushes are sold annually 
and 300,000,000 combs! 

Before Pro-phy-lac-tic embarked 
upon its drive to capture the hair 
brush market, the firm sponsored a 
research project to determine the 
effect of regular brushing upon hair 
which had been subjected to perma- 
nent waving. A group of women, 
including some with dyed and 
bleached hair, were given permanent 
waves, and then required to submit 
themselves to a beauty salon for daily 
brushing. At the end of a period ot 
six weeks, beauty editors were in- 
vited to inspect the hair of the 
women, who were photographed. 
The consensus was that a permanent 
wave actually improves, when prop- 
erly brushed. 

Wide publicity was given this ex- 
periment, and Pro-phy-lac-tic used it 

in its early promotional campaign to 
launch Jewelite brushes. Since then 
the company has continued the policy 
of keeping brushes in the news. and 
of making consumers aware of their 
glamor appeal, and retailers aware 
of the profits. 
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What you should know 


about S@X to sell 
coffee 


As any keyhole can tell you, people consist of males and 
females. Neutrons, and stuff, cause the male and female to 
attract one another. 

Vd Once permanently in the same magnetic field, male and 
female set about feathering their nuclear nest with assorted gad- 


gets and groceries. 


Shelling out for coffee means agreeing on the one brand 


they’re both sold on (no female’s going to brew two brands 
j every morning). On the other hand the cigarettes they light 
t up to enjoy with their coffee may very well be two different 
brands—male and female can each buy their own. 

‘ But either way—whether you peddle coffee or cheroots, radios 
- i; or wrist watehes— you've got to sell two sexes, males and females. 


Either together or separately. 


. And who can woo males and females like THE AMERICAN 
p- MAGAZINE! 

m Dollar for dollar, page for page, no other magazine can 
ra match the multi- 

to Vs million male-fe- Te . 

“ | N Z 5 male circulation Simerican 

a delivered by... SMMagazine 

eir 

are 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING CO., 250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
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THE EFFECT OF SALES AND HANDLING COSTS upon 
ELECTRICAL ACCOUNTS 


DOLLAR NUMBER AVERAGE PROFIT 
PURCHASES OF ORDERS ORDER OR LOSS 
’ 2 1 2 ! 2 1 2 


$14,058 $213 $2,565 


$10,757 


Where Will Profits Come From? 


PERCENTAGE OF 


GROCERY AND COMBINATION STORES 
IN EACH POPULATION GROUP WITH 


ANNUAL VOLUMES OF $50,000 AND OVER 


100,000 10 30,000 [0 10,000 TO 2,500 TO 
ae om 499,999 99,999 29,999 10,000 


& 
"sr@m@ees :. 
13.0% 


10.8% 10.9% 
8.5% 
TOTAL EF 


NO. STORES 59.078 50.038 43.525 41.180 44.654 i 


Part Il of a three-article series BY A. J. GALLAGER 


1946 Profits Can Be Misleading. The first section 
of ‘Where Profits Come From” appeared in the February 
15th issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. It outlined the grow- 
ing problems of management to maintain fair prices in the 
face of increasing pressures for higher wages and lower 
prices and advocated the use of “Profit” as well as 
“Volume” for the measure of markets and the direction 
of sales and advertising efforts. 


A number of case histories were introduced to illustrate 
the similiarity of patterns in the trends of wages, costs 
and profits for widely different companies. 


Since that article was written additional corporate re- 
ports for 1946 became available. With the exception of 
the strike ridden automotive industry, railroad and air 
transportation, most industries showed substantial in- 
creases in 1946 profits compared with 1945. 


The public press has been full of statements regarding 
increased profits and dividends. Workers and consumers 
reading statements showing total profits or earnings per 
share have good reason to assume that business can well 
afford to increase wages to compensate for higher costs 


NUMBER OF ORDERS 
FOR EACH $1,000 OF SALES 


ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS ACCOUNTS 
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of living or to decrease prices. ‘There are several points, 
however, to be considered in evaluating the reasons for 
and the future stability of current profit levels. 


A large part of the total corporate profits for 1946 
came from companies in wholesale and retail distribution. 
They are now facing higher operating costs, larger in- 
ventory mark-downs and lower turnover. Current profit 
trends in retailing are down. 


The years 1944 and 1945 represented the lowest points 
for many years in the rate of industrial profits. Many 
companies which showed substantial increases in 1946 
over 1945 were still far below pre-war rates or the rate 
necessary for adequate improvements in facilities and 
methods and the attraction of new capital. A substantial 
part of the net profit of many companies came from 
non-recurring credits for back taxes. 


Selling costs for both manufacturers and merchants in 
1946 were still abnormally low in a sellers’ market. ‘They 
will rise as competitive conditions return. 


The last point is most significant but frequently over- 
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looked. For example, an analysis was made of 25 repre- 
sentative companies. They were not hand-picked but taken 
just as their 1946 reports became available. 


The results give much food for thought for all of us, 
particularly those who are concerned with sales and 
advertising. 


If these 25 companies had to sell their 1946 volumes 
at 1940 selling costs, the net result for the group as a 
whole would have been a substantial loss. 


What will happen to profits when selling costs go up 
to normal? Economies in manufacturing are in continual 
t progress, but a recent survey of production executives in- 
dicates general pessimism regarding the possibility of 
bringing production costs down. 


5 
y Reductions in selling costs offer the best opportunity 
6 to maintain adequate profits. 

e 

d The previous article made the point that wide vari- 
il ations occur in net profit per dollar of sale—depending 
mn on the type of outlets through which different markets 


*The principles and some of the supporting factual material 
In outlined in these articles has been produced in a motion picture 
py by R. K. O.-Pathe and A. J. Gallager Associates and sponsored 
‘ by Farm Journal, Inc., publishers of Pathfinder and Farm 
Journal. Prints are available for showings. Arrangements can 
be made through representatives of either of the above organiza- 
tions. 
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must be tapped and the resultant rate of flow of mer- 
chandise through these outlets. 
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That statement was based upon a number of case 
histories of widely different companies carried out over 
a long period of years. 


This article documents the previous statement with 
some of these case histories and illustrates some basic 
patterns in profitable distribution.* 


The radically new patterns in wages, costs, taxes, 
profits—and competition—require new answers to the 
old questions: 


Where can we distribute most profitably? 


What are the most effective sales and advertising 
methods ? 


These articles do not presume to afford all the answers. 
They merely outline a method of approach which has 
been used to obtain the necessary facts—facts which the 
usual sales accounting system does not show. 


It is possible, at best, to show here only the highlights 
of a few studies of individual companies. Obviously, many 
points cannot be completely documented. They show, 
however, certain basic distribution patterns which have 
held through periods of business expansion and de- 
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pression. They apply to manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. The statements and 
conclusions made here were drawn 
from complete studies of manufactur- 
ers of perfumes and cosmetics, phar- 
maceuticals, toilet goods, men’s ap- 
parel, tires, foods, automotive oil, and 
jobbers of groceries, foods and hard- 
ware, located in different sections of 
the country and in different sizes of 
towns. 


Method of Analysis 


In each case, the same method of 
approach was used. Each _ business 
was broken down into typical trans- 
actions—operations which were re- 
peated day after day. For example: 
factory or home city shipments; de- 
livery from brand stocks; customer 
pick-up; credit and cash sales ; special 
orders; orders by size of dollar vol- 
ume; orders by number of items, 
etc. 

The second step was to determine 
the dollar cost for each type of 
transaction, including all internal 
handling costs, credit and delivery. 

Long dissertations could be made 
regarding accounting procedure to 
arrive at dollar handling costs. Opin- 
ions and methods differ. The main 
point is that it is practical, and not 
too expensive, to establish dollar costs 
which are accurate enough for the 
determination of markets and outlets 
and the direction of sales and adver- 
tising effort. 

In some companies there are wide 
variations in the handling costs of 
different types of orders, and in other 
companies the variations are small. 
In every case, however, the minimum 
cost was much higher than the man- 
agement imagined before the study 
was made and had a most important 
effect upon net profits. 

In addition, typical sales and han- 
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dling costs were found to be very 
similar for widely different organiza- 
tions. For example: 
Electrical Jobber 
Men’s Apparel Manufacturer. . 4.36 
Hardware Jobber ........... 2.35 
Ce ES ncanccscaancesps 2.41 
These companies required a min- 
imum of the above amounts in com- 
missions or selling margins in order 
to break even. 


Sales and Handling Costs 


The comparison shown in Chart 
No. I was made of dealers purchasing 
the same general type and quality of 
merchandise so that variations in 
price levels or profit margins would 
not influence the result in final net 
profit. Account #1 was located in a 
big city. Account #2 was located in 
a small town about 50 miles away. 

The manufacturers’ accounting 
systems showed salesmen’s traveling 
expense by cities and territories, but 
other items in sales and handling 
costs were allocated in averages or 
percentages. The salesmen were paid 
a drawing account or minimum salary 
plus a bonus based upon volume 

Measured by volume alone these 
accounts looked much alike, but when 
all items in sales and handling cost 
were charged against them, one was 
highly profitable and the other showed 
an actual loss. The differences were 
caused by their habits of ordering and 
the resultant costs of servicing them. 
This is an individual case to show 
how im. ortant sales and handling 
costs can be in net profit, but wide 
variations in net profit were found 
for large groups of accounts. 

Similar examples could be shown 
for apparel, drugs, tires, hardware, 
and other types of products. 

Location was a primary factor in 
determining purchasing habits and 


the resultant influence upon profit. 
Dollar for dollar, large city outlets 
were buying three to five times as 
frequently as small town accounts. 
They demanded more service and 
were called upon more frequently by, 
the salesmen of the manufacturer o; 
jobber. Salesmen’s traveling expense 
for accounts outside of large cit 
centers was, of course, much higher, 
but other items in sales, handling, 
delivery and credit were much lower. 

Each case will depend upon indi- 
vidual conditions. In general, how- 
ever, small town accounts proved to 
be much more profitable than was 
anticipated. In each study, after the 
handling costs were established for 
the different types of orders, the 
answers to the following questions 
were determined: 


1. What types of outlets offer the 
greatest opportunity for profitable 
transactions ? 

All outlets usually offer some un- 
profitable business, but some _ types 
will be predominantly profitable and 
others inherently unprofitable. 

In addition, some business may be 
unprofitable but desirable from a 
policy standpoint. However, if un- 
profitable business is accepted or 
solicited, it should be done because 
of policy, not because of ignorance. 

2. What sizes of towns and geo- 
graphical locations offer the greatest 
opportunity to develop profitable out- 
lets? 

3. How many and what type of 
consumers determine the stocks of 
the “profit type’ outlets? 

4. What advertising media influ- 
ence these customers ? 

5. What point-of-sale material is 
most effective for the “profit type” 
outlets ? 

6. How does sales performance 
compare with the potential in differ- 
ent markets? 

There are several weaknesses in 
the available data in the Census of 
Distribution and in the usual sales 
accounting methods. The Census of 
Distribution shows the number of 
retail outlets by sizes of annual sales 
and the total volume of sales for the 
outlets in each different volume 
bracket. What is not shown is the 
location of the high volume outlets 
by size of towns and geographical 
distribution. 

Many people quite naturally as- 
sume “big town—big stores,” but the 
facts show there are a lot of big stores 
in very small towns and a lot of very 
little stores in the greatest of cities. 
The distribution of grocery stores 
illustrates this condition. And, because 
people buy their groceries close to 
home, the distribution of high volume 
grocery stores is an interesting index 
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of the location of good customers for 
many types of products. 

Chart No. II (based upon 1940 
Census data) shows the percentages 
of the grocery and combination stores 
in each population group which did 
an annual volume of $50,000 a year 
and over. For example: Eight and 
five-tenths per cent of the 59,078 
stores in cities of 500,000 population 
and over did more than $50,000 a 
year in sales. Fifteen and nine-tenths 
per cent of the 44,654 stores in 
towns of 2,500 to 10,000 population 
did more than $50,000 a year in sales. 


ey. 5 lh, 


The percentages of stores with an- 
nual sales of $50,000 and over in- 
creased as the sizes of communities 
decreased to towns under 2,500. 

Measured in numbers, more than 
half of all the grocery and combina- 
tion stores with annual sales of $50,- 
000 and over are in towns of less than 
30,000 population. 

The same was true in 1935 as well 
as in 1940. The relative distribution 
of the large volume stores has re- 
mained about the same during periods 
of depression and expansion. 

What this situation means to an 
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Leading milk-producing county in Tennessee, Rutherford (county seat, 
Murfreesboro) is the location of a large condensed milk plant, three 
creameries and a cheese factory, as well as rayon, textile and lumber 


plants. 


Wheat, cotton, horses, sheep, cattle, poultry and other import- 


ant farm products make Rutherford one of the richest agricultural coun- 
ties in the state. TVA power lines criss-cross the county. Rutherford 
is one of the nearby-counties of the 36 in the Nashville trading area— 
the rich market blanketed by Nashville's two great newspapers. 
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individual manufacturer or jobbe: 
depends on his product or situation. 

The questions which sales or ad 
vertising executives want to answe 
are: What is the difference in ne 
profit, per dollar of sales volum« 
through the different types of stores 
At what point is it more profitab}; 
to send sales and advertising dollar: 
into smaller markets instead o 
further saturation of big cit, 
markets? 

The following studies of a manu 
facturer selling direct to the retail 
drug trade and a well established 
drug jobber show some basic condi- 
tions existing in these different meth- 
ods of distribution. 


Manufacturer 


Chart No. III shows the pattern 
of sales by accounts in St. Louis, 
ranked in order of volume. If charts 
for this manufacturer’s sales in other 
big cities were shown, they would all 
look the same. 

Space does not permit comparison 
here, but it is interesting to find that 
similar charts for entirely different 
manufacturers of drug products fol- 
lowed the same general pattern. The 
main points to be determined for St. 
Louis were: 

(1) The difference in the profit 
pattern by types of accounts. (2) 
The point at which it would be more 
profitable to cultivate sales in smaller 
towns requiring more traveling ex- 
pense and time of salesman. 

All active accounts were identified 
as “A”—“B”’—“C”—“D” prospects 
for this manufacturer’s products and 
sales and handling costs charged 
directly against these groups. 

Chart No. IV shows the number 
of calls it took to produce a thousand 
dollars’ worth of sales from each 
type of account. It required eight 
times as many calls upon “C”’ ac- 
counts as upon the “A’s” and 29 
times as many calls on “D”’ accounts. 

Chart No. V shows the number 
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orders it required for every 

yusand dollars’ worth of sales. The 
ping and editing of orders, check- 
, of credit, posting of sales, ship- 
ig, collection of bills, etc., had to 
repeated seven times as often to 

the same amount of sales from 
“T)” accounts as from “A” accounts. 

Chart No. VI shows that when 
the dollar sales and handling costs 
were added up, it was found that it 
required 17 times as much for the 
“T)” accounts than for the “A” ac- 
counts. The sales and handling costs 
alone for sales through “D” accounts 
were more than total sales to these 
outlets. 

‘These questions may well be asked: 
Is St. Louis unusual? Is the volume 
from these ‘'C” and ‘“D” accounts 
necessary for low production costs? 
What is the relative opportunity in 
smaller towns? 

St. Louis was not unusual. The 
sales and handling costs determined 
by comparable studies in San Fran- 
cisco, Philadelphia, Detroit, Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago did not vary 10% 
from each other. 

The volume from the “C” and 
“TD” accounts represented less than 
15% of total sales in each city and 
absorbed more than 75% of the time 
of the salesmen. In addition, it was 
found that this manufacturer was sell- 
ing less than a third of his potential 
in the “A” and “B” accounts, two- 
thirds in the “C” accounts and more 
than three-quarters in the “D” ac- 
counts, 

If by better personal salesmanship, 
point-of-sale material or advertising 
he could increase his performance 
from one-third to one-half his full 
potential in the “A” and “B” ac- 
counts, he could increase his volume 
by about three times the total sales 
through the “C” and “D” accounts. 

This manufacturer, in order to 
concentrate upon the big cities, had 
curtailed his coverage of the smaller 
town markets. Competition had been 
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quick to grasp the advantage and had 
cut into his previous sales. 

In spite of this neglect, analysis 
showed that some. accounts in towns 
as small as 5,000 population ranked 
as high as the best 10% of his ac- 
counts in the big cities. 

Salesmen were paid a base salary 
plus a bonus based upon volume. 
They were also given an extra bonus 
for store displays. Advertising 
budgets and selection of media were 
also based upon volume. ‘There was 
little or no relation between these 
expenditures and net profit. 


The following study covered a 
well established jobber in Denver. 
The jobbing territory is composed 
largely of widely scattered small 
towns and is more than usually diffi- 
cult to sell and service. 

The distribution of total sales as 
shown in Chart VII is about half 
from Denver and towns within a 
radius of 100 miles—and about half 
outside. By size of community 38% 
came from Denver and all other 
towns over 25,000 population. Sixty- 
two per cent came from towns of less 
than 25,000. Higher proportions of 
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this jobber’s sales came trom small 
towns and from distant areas than 
would be the case with most jobbers. 

The “City” territory included 
Denver and its suburbs .. . all other 
accounts were classed as “Outside.” 

The analysis was made as follows: 
The City accounts were divided into 
four equal groups in order of their 
volume. An equal number of Outside 
accounts were also divided into four 
groups, each equal in number to the 
city groups. 

Chart No. VIII shows the per- 
centage of each group to the jobber’s 
total sales volume. Each of the “A” 
and “B” groups of Outside accounts 
represented about twice as high a 
percentage of total sales as the com- 
parable “A” and “B” groups within 
the city. 


Average Order 


The average orders of the different 
groups were: 


A B Cc D 
Accounts Accounts Accounts Accounts 


Outside 

Accounts $38 $27 $19 $13 
City 

Accounts 12 6 5 + 


Dollar for dollar, the City ac- 
counts in each group ordered from 
three to four times as frequently as 
the Outside accounts. Special truck 
deliveries were frequent — returns 
were high. The average order of the 
“TD” Outside accounts was equal to 
that of the “A” city accounts and 
three times as large as the average 
order of the ‘““D” city accounts. 

The jobber’s accounting system 
showed salesmen’s salaries and travel- 
ing expenses as separate items. Obvi- 
ously, these items were high for the 
Qutside accounts but were balanced 
by low costs for other items—han- 
dling costs, credit losses and super- 
vision, returns and claims. 


Net Profit 
Chart No. IX shows the result 


when all costs were charged directly 
to the two groups of accounts. About 
two thirds of total net profit, as well 
as volume, came from the Outside 
accounts. In spite of the thinly popu- 
lated territory, preponderance of 
small town business and long distance 
traveling, the Outside business was 
just as profitable as the home city 
business. 


Highlights 


Only two specific examples have 
been shown here. If, however, the 
story of an eastern drug jobber were 
added to the Denver analysis or if the 
picture of a manufacturer of per- 


fumes and cosmetics were compared 
with that of the manufacturer o/ 
drug and toilet goods—it would be 
dificult to tell them apart. The re 
sults of a study of tires would look 
very similar to one covering shoes. 

The studies shown here were al! 
made prior to the war. Conditions 
have changed, but most of the 
changes will accentuate rather than 
relieve the variations in Profit in re- 
lation to Volume. The managements 
of the companies studied made full 
information available. The purpose 
was to get the facts regardless of 
whether they confirmed or challenged 
current practices and policies. 

This material makes no brief for 
any particular type of distribution or 
segment of the market. The “profit- 
pattern” for any individual product 
must be determined upon individual 
conditions. There are, however, some 
generalizations which can be made. 

The following statements are based 
upon all of the studies of this type 
and not merely the two specific 
cases previously shown. While they 
are not intended to apply to products 
other than those covered in the stud- 
ies, there is every reason to believe 
that the principles would apply to a 
wide variety of products. 

For both jobbers’ and manufac- 
turers’ direct accounts—half or more 
afforded no profit. 

Three-quarters of the time of the 
sales force was. absorbed by accounts 
representing one quarter of the vol- 
ume and no profit. 

Higher traveling expense for small- 
er town outlets was compensated for 
by lower costs for other sales and 
handling operations. 

The better accounts in towns from 
2,500 to 30,000 population compared 
favorably with the top quarter of ac- 
counts in metropolitan cities. 

Comparison of “City” and “QOut- 
side” accounts showed that, dollar 
for dollar, the better outside accounts 
afforded faster growth, lower mortal- 
ity, better credit, more cooperation, 
more profit—than three-quarters of 
the “City” accounts. 

Management will be under greater 
pressure to maintain volume than in 
pre-war conditions. Volume is a nec- 
essary objective, but Profit is vital 
for survival. Both are necessary yard- 
sticks for the measurement of 
markets. 


(The next article, which will ap- 
pear in the June 1 issue, will discuss 
the operating and distributing pat- 
terns shown in this and the previous 
article in relation to and their eftect 
upon advertising methods and media. 
—THE Epirors.) 
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IT'S REAL: Walls open to make this a flexible sales meeting place. 


A Triple-Threat 
Conference Room 


Armstrong Cork's "Ideas" 
folder suggests ways to 
use meeting room 


That conference room pictured in 
recent advertisements of Armstrong 
Cork Co. in The Saturday Evening 
Post, Time and Newsweek is no de- 
signers day dream—it’s a reality. 

This model all-purpose conference 
room can be quickly converted to a 
sales training center or an attractive 
display room. Ways to adapt the con- 
ference room to individual companies 
are suggested in Armstrong’s folder, 
“Ideas,” available for the asking. 

The conference room and the port- 

folio of ideas are the joint research 
efforts of Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa., and the National Office 
Management Association. Armstrong 
and N. O. M. A. polled management 
ot many concerns to find out how 
they might use such a room. 
_ Much of the versatility in the room 
is obtained by use of wall panel 
cabinets, which are an attractive part 
of the decorative scheme when closed. 
Paneled doors of side wall cabinets 
can be opened and swung over to 
cover the windows and darken the 
room for movies. On the back wall 
ot the cabinet interior, territory maps 
or charts may be hung. Deep shelves 
in the cabinets may be used to dis- 
play models. The cabinet at the front 
ot the room can be opened to provide 
a movie screen which is rolled up to 
reveal a reversible blackboard. On 
the back of the blackboard is a 
bulletin board to hold notices or tack- 
up displays. To provide desk space 
for trainees, the large conference 
table can be divided to form two 
smaller tables. 

Hinged tops of the tables are made 
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in three sections which fold together. 
By raising and folding back the two 
top sections, which are backed with 
cork bulletin board, a display pyra- 
mid for drawings or printed material 
is formed. Doors on the wall cabinets 
fold like a screen to leave windows 
unobstructed and cabinet open for 
displays. 

A few more changes will convert 
this versatile room into an assembly 
room which can comfortably seat 30 
people for meetings. Extra chairs fit 
into the recesses under the wall 
cabinets in such a way that they form 
part of the room’s decorative scheme. 
They can be pulled out and arranged 
in rows, and the tables tucked into 
the space they formerly occupied. 
Any chairs not needed will fit be- 
neath the tables. A simplified air con- 
ditioning unit is concealed by the 
grille. 

Essentially a device to sell Arm- 
strong floor and ceiling covering, the 
idea portfolio makes the indirect sales 
approach. Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
ceiling is designed to fit the decora- 
tive scheme as well as to improve 
hearing comfort. Linoleum is more 
than a floor covering; it’s decorative 
on shelves, as well. 
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HAGSTROM'S stock of clear and concise 
maps for every purpose includes hundreds 
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purpose maps, detailed street maps and 
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Commercial maps, Pocket maps, Special 
maps for Advertising & Sales executives and 
the colorful Map Pin literature. 
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HAGSTROM'S revised MARKETING CENTERS 
MAP of the U. S. The key to market analysis 
with population centers of 2,500 and over graphi- 
cally shown in circles, diameter of circle indi- 
cating population size. 
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MARKET ATLAS 
of the U. S. 4 
State Market Atlas 
Maps, 17x22, printed 
in 3 colors, with 
all counties and 
cities over 250 popu- 
lation. Complete 
index to cities and 
towns with popula- 
tion figures. Mar- 
keting centers over 
1000 population 
shown. 48 pages of 
vital statistics (one 
for each state) as 
well as weather 
maps and market 
data sheets of the 
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INDUSTRIAL TRADING AREA MAP of the U. S. 
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Dealer Squawks Stymie 


Cash Discount Reform 


BY A. T. BOYD 


With the passing of OPA, some firms thought they saw an 
opportunity to tighten up on long-established discount 
terms. But those who attempted change soon stirred up a 
hornet's nest of protest—and many were forced to retreat. 


Producers who market through re- 
tail outlets are learning that with 
the change in market trends, the 
opportunity to reform or revise their 
methods of selling is slipping away, 
This has been demonstrated in par- 
ticular by the efforts made by some 
producers to reform the cash dis- 
count allowances, which they believe 
to have grown up too generously 
during the depression years preceding 
the recent world war. No change in 
these discount allowances was possible 
during the period of the war because 
in controlling ceiling prices the Office 
of Price Administration made its con- 
trols contingent upon the continua- 
tion of the usual discounts and trade 
allowances. This “freezing” of the 
cash discount rate therefore post- 
poned all possible action until after 
V-] Day. 

Inasmuch as the anti-trust laws 
forbade all “concerted” action on the 
part of producers which might be 
construed as a conspiracy, producers 
were slow to announce any change in 
their allowances. Then a few of the 
larger manufacturers announced re- 
ductions. When it was found that 
few merchants protested until urged 
to protest by their trade associations, 
other producers proposed similar 
action. In toto probably less than 
half a hundred houses proposed to 
cut their discount rates. But before 
this movement could get well under 
way they were prevailed upon to re- 
tract their plans and others were 
deterred from taking similar action. 

This, it is generally agreed, can 
mean only one thing. No longer is 
the producer as free to make his own 
marketing plans according to his 
own idea; he must make his plans to 
conform to the prejudices of his cus- 
tomers. It is the first portend of a 
change from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market. 

Jerome Ney, when elected chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Retail Federation, said: “The Ameri- 
can retailer has a job cut out for 
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him in 1947. It is up to him to sell 
goods that will keep up a high rate 
of production and employment. He 
must batter away at prices despite his 
own troubles with a rising cost 
ratio.” 

The same idea has been reiterated 
by merchants. 

Producers are not unmindful of 
what side of the fence the merchant 
is on—certainly not shoulder to 
shoulder with the producer. Their 
attitude has been explained by one 
producer who points out that if a 
business recession comes, no one can 
tell how far it will go or how long 
it will be continued. If such a con- 
dition develops, it will not be caused 
by consumers becoming — surfeited 


needed merchandise. Eve), 


with 
home still stands greatly in need of 


staple merchandise. It is this un- 
satisfied demand, which exists beyond 
question, which has caused observers 
to think a business recession cannot 
come for several years. We are con- 
vinced that a statesman-like attitude 
on the part of business, demonstrated 
by a determination to readjust prices 
downward could stave off any serious 
drop in business this year. That, in 
brief is their line of argument. 

The problem is, who is going to be 
the first to sacrifice his profits, in 
order to attain this lower level of 
prices? Certainly not the retailer 
who has recently conducted a most 
aggressive campaign against the 
efforts of producers to reduce cash 
and trade discounts, such discounts as 
not infrequently represent blackmail- 
ing of the producer by the better 
situated merchants. 

Cash discounts allowed retailers in 
most drygoods lines have averaged 
2/10 net EOM. Retailers claim that 
the percentage relationship of those 
discounts to net sales will vary from 
2% to 3%, according to the volume 
of the store, the larger discount being 
earned by the larger retailers. This 
being the case, it must be a fact—as 
claimed by spokesmen for the re- 
tailers—that the discount, at least 
according to their way of thinking, 
has some direct bearing upon the 


“Perhaps I could interest you in our ‘Handy 
Andy Potato-Peeler’?” 
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A powerful blow is useless if it doesn’t hit its mark. 
A well-aimed blow has little effect with no force 
behind it. These two must be combined. That’s 
what FIRST 3 offers you. 


Your Sunday Punch appears in the first newspapers 
in America’s FIRST 3 cities—The New York Sunday 
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BUSINESS. MAN‘s 


ATLAS 


ALL THE FACTS and FIGURES 
NEEDED FOR INTELLIGENT 
SALES PLANNING 


Cram's Businessman’s Atlas of the 
United States gives all the terri- 
torial facts and figures relating to 
each state—in a section by itself. 
Three maps of each state (commer- 
cial, highway and county outline). 
Size 12” x 15”, 240 pages, flexible 
cover, loose-leaf convenience. Com- 
plete, accurate, up-to-date, eye-ease 
treated. Duplicate or replacement 
pages of any state available. Price, 
$12.50 prepaid. Descriptive circu- 
lar sent on request. 


Address Dept. SM-5 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc, 
730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


profits of retailing inasmuch as not 
infréquently the profits earned bear 
a direct relationship to discounts 
granted by the producer. Should 
this be*the case, then it is obvious 
that the retailer has begun to recog- 
nize the manufacturer’s discount as a 
form of guarantee that he will not 
trade away his profits. 

With competition increasing, with 
the market turning from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market, it is obvious there- 
fore that the retailers are more in- 
sistent than ever that the established 
discounts shall be maintained as a 
further cushion against a market de- 
flation. The discount cushion has 
been of particular value, they point 
out, in enabling stores to move mer- 
chandise without a price markup. A 
projected cut in this discount rate, by 
inverse reasoning, might well be used 
by the manufacturer as a means of 
preventing a further increase in costs 
to run up the price to the merchant. 

During the past few months, there 
has been a consistent agitation for a 
reduction in the cost of living. 
Washington has openly advised pro- 
ducers and merchants to cut prices. 
Some of the larger producers have 
proposed price reductions and, faced 
with a hardening cost structure, 
naturally seek practical means of re- 
ducing costs commensurate with the 


What shape are your forms? 


. 


THE FIRST REQUISITE for busi- 
ness forms is the ability to remain 
clear and legible through years of 
continued use. Ask your printer 
how you can secure a paper that 
will stand up to these rigid re- 
quirements. As a man who knows 
all there is to know about paper 
... we're sure he will steer you to 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


reduction in consumer prices. For jn- 
stance, one large producer of cotton 
towels proposed to reduce consume: 
prices by 3%, and at the same time 
to eliminate his customary 3% dis- 
count to the retailer. It raised such 
a protest that the producer was 
forced to restore the projected price 
cut, but the discount was only. two- 
thirds restored. In other words, it 
was placed at 2% instead of 3°. 
Thus if the consumer insists upon a 
cut in the price of these goods, the 
producer and the retailer will have 
to share in making the necessary re- 
duction to move the goods. 


Price Cuts Elsewhere 


This producer has not been alone 
in his efforts to reduce prices by sun- 
dry means. Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co. announced a cut of 
3% in prices effective April 1. This 
cut will continue through to July 1, 
after which a survey of costs of ma- 
terials and labor will be made. But 
if costs of production continue to in- 
crease, this price concession will have 
to be withdrawn this summer. 

Last January Cannon Mills, Inc., 
changed its terms to net 30 days for 
Cannon towels and reduced prices 
3% simultaneously. After receiving 
a protest from the retailers the com- 
pany announced the following month 
that effective immediately it was re- 
staring the former prices with terms 
of 3% 20 days. 

One food processor frankly 
acknowledged that his cash discount 
of 2% was not normal, that he 
granted it when green in the busi- 
ness, and that the normal discount in 
the trade was 1% for similar types of 
products. On the other hand, there 
is a trade discount in this business 
varying from 10% to 25%, which 
recognizes the right of the retailer to 
purchase in bulk to retail in small 
units. Naturally, with costs con- 
stantly increasing, the food industry 
has every right to review and recon- 
sider its trade and cash discounts. 

Underwear manufacturers are said 
to be holding generally to the normal 
practices in the industry, that is, 
granting a rate of 2/10 net EOM. 
In some special instances to please 
special customers, the discount may 
have run up to 6% and even to 8%, 
but such cases are unusual. ‘The 
industry is now endeavoring to 
“please the customer,” and in the 
present market the customer to be 
pleased is the retail outlet. ‘That is 
a definite indication that the flush 
sellers’ market is over. 

Producers who have been in the 
habit of granting cash and trade dis- 
counts might profitably study care- 
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fully a pamphlet recently issued by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. It assumes that the dis- 
counts are theirs by right and not 
merely something the producer has 
thought up to reduce his credit risks. 
The retailer insists that it is “right 
to take the discount.”’ And then the 
pamphlet goes on to assert: “‘Because 
of this standardization of discounts, 
resources have been able to figure the 
discounts into their costs and make 
their prices accordingly. ‘Thus, the 
manufacturer who allows a retailer 
the standard discount really is doing 
no more than giving back to the 
buyer the extra charge he has made 
in his price for that purpose.” 

Earl Constantine, president of the 
National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, Inc., comments on 
the N. R. D. G. listings: “Our 
attention has been called to the fact 
that in such lists the statement is 
made that the manufacturers of 
women’s hosiery generally have re- 
duced their terms from former dis- 
counts of 1% and 2% to net terms, 
and that manufacturers of men’s and 
children’s hosiery are selling on the 
basis of 2/10 EOM. We have no 
way of checking this reference to the 
current policy pursued by hosiery 
manufacturers, and are willing to 
accept the mentioned statement as 
being correct.” But he raised the 
question of the “right” of retailers to 
dictate sales terms to manufacturers. 

In sales of other than staple ar- 
ticles the cash discount has varied. 
Discounts generally prevailing in the 
ready-to-wear market, for example, 
are 8/10 EOM, meaning 8% dis- 
count for payment 10 days after end 
of month. In such an instance, how- 
ever, the producer and the retailer are 
not handling staple merchandise, but 
seasonal merchandise and, what is 
more important as is so frequently 
the case, a style merchandise. The 
risks in marketing are much greater 
and such risks must be compensated 
tor by a wider margin of profit and 
also a wider margin of discount. 


Question of Net Terms 


The problem is not just a matter 
of discount or the rate of discount, 
but also a question of net terms. The 
trade has been in the habit of grant- 
ing purchasers the right to settle at 
the net price within a period of time 
which should represent the period of 


time it takes that merchant to process 
the goods purchased from the pro- 
ducer. Many grey goods mills, for 


— 


nstance, undertook to shorten their 
credit terms to net 30 days. As a 
result, many converters considered 
the advisability of shortening their 
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terms to cutting up accounts to net 
30 days. This shortened period, it 
was believed, would be ample under 
the present condition of the market, 
when hand-to-mouth buying is re- 
turning and forward ordering has 
not yet been restored. Cutters, such 
as dress and blouse houses, however, 
insisted that it would be impossible 
to operate successfully under the 
shortened terms. And here again the 
producer is forced to give way in the 
face of an easing demand. 

There is considerable confusion in 
the use of cash discount and trade 
discount. The producer insists that 
the cash discount was inaugurated as 
an inducement for the buyer to bor- 
row money from his bank in order to 
promptly pay those who supplied him 
with merchandise. Most concerns 
bought the bulk of their goods twice 
a year, and therefore had large sea- 
sonal investments in inventory. Inter- 
est rates were high, and the average 
manufacturer was probably in a 
somewhat weaker financial condition 
than is true today. 


Old Terms Are Obsolete 


Cash terms of 2%, 10 days—net 
30, represent an interest rate of more 
than 24% per year. ‘The highest 
yield on Government Bonds is 2.35% 
per year. Money today is much 
more plentiful than it was a genera- 
tion ago, and it produces a great deal 
less. ‘The old cash terms are, there- 
fore, obsolete. A reduction from 2% 
to 1% cannot be a matter of any real 
consequence, especially since retailers 
plan to sell the merchandise at a 
gross profit of 40% on their selling 
price. ‘This means that formerly 
they paid 60 cents subject to a 2% 
cash discount on an article they sold 
for $1. Assuming that the selling 
price remains unchanged, and the 
cash discount is reduced to 1%, their 
return on one dollar’s worth of sales 
is reduced by six-tenths of a cent. The 
margin of gross profit in recent years 
for most retailers has been main- 
tained on a higher basis than for- 
merly. The six-tenths of a cent on 
sales should not cause apprehension. 

But retailers insist they would 
rather have $5 in discounts than $10 
in price concessions. Unlike price 
concessions, which are immediately 
reflected in selling prices, discounts 
they conceive of as pre-empted profit 
—an insurance against loss, or rather 
against least loss in those years when 
stores dip into the red. 

And that in brief is what all the 
recent fighting has been about. It 
only goes to prove that habit is 
greater than reform, and that the 
“customer is always right.” 
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type this new, practical way. 


Fast, economical —just the 
thing for heads or complete 
ads. Cardboard letters are 
automatically aligned when 
set into Fototype composing 
stick. No metal type, no 
messy ink, no impressions 
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Kit Offers Sales 
Tips for Retailers 


Advertising campaigns 
are brought to retailers 
in Pepperell's kit. 


Designed particularly to aid re- 
tailers throughout the country raise 
effectiveness of their local advertising 
and displays on Pepperell sheets 
and pillowcases a new “Retail Pro- 
mation Kit” is being distributed by 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton. 

Having the name, ‘Money Isn't 
Everything .’, and created by 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
York City, the kit offers thousands 
of dollars worth of art, layout and 
advertising copy. Its contents include 
a series of completely laid out adver- 
tisements embodying illustrations by 
some of New York’s leading depart- 
ment store artists, and by Ric How- 
ard, whose “The Way We Live” 
pictures in colors in  Pepperell’s 
national advertising on sheets and 
blankets have attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

Glossy prints and mats of the illus- 
trations are furnished. The mats are 
in the sizes of the illustrations shown 
in the advertisements while the 
glossy prints are supplied so the store 
can use larger or smaller illustrations 
than the sample advertisements de- 
pict. 

The kit also contains layout sug- 
gestions, headline and copy hints, 
radio spots for shopping programs 
and ideas for window and department 
displays—posters, display cards and 
reproductions of Pepperell sheet 
boxes. A handy order form in the 
back simplifies ordering additional 
material from Pepperell. 
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“MONEY ISN'T EVERYTHING": To retail- 
ers looking for ways to get the most out 
of their promotional efforts, Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company's kit offers speci- 
fic advice on advertising campa's"s- 
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Where to Find Answers 


To World Trade Queries 


QUICK ANSWER: Exporters and importers need and get prompt replies from 
New Orlean's World Trade Reference Library. Researchers track down queries. 


When a bicycle manufacturer 
wanted to market his product in Par- 
aguay, he needed to know something 
about the potential demand: How 
good are the roads, and how extensive 
are they? How much of an establish- 
ed demand was already in existence? 
What income groups might go for it, 
and how mumerous are they? 

He found all of this information— 
in one place. He got it right, and got 
it quickly. The place is the World 
Trade Reference Library of Interna- 
tional House, the Mississippi Valley 
good neighbor project in New Or- 
leans. Here a reference file of more 
than 1,500 volumes, not to mention 
periodicals, bulletins, and miscellane- 
ous assortments of facts about mar- 
keting and about the factors that af- 
fect it have been built up. They are 
for the use of all United States manu- 
facturers and distributors interested 
in selling their goods to South and 
Central America (as well as other 
world markets)—and for the Latin 
or other foreign business man inter- 
ested in selling to the U. S. market. 

_In addition to a very extensive 
library of marketing data about the 
south of the border countries, the 
World Trade Reference Library 
lists such obscure data as the sort of 


electrical current used in the Philip- 
pines. A manufacturer of electric re- 
Irigerators wanted to know this, so 


his product could be tailored to 


Philippine operating conditions. He 
turned to the International House 
W orld Trade Reference Library— 


anc secured the answer. 
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A South American needed informa- 
tion about sales tax in Los Angeles. | 
He wrote to New Orleans, had his 
answer by return air mail. Another | 
wanted a list of food stores in Idaho. | 
The library’s files made a quick an- | 
swer possible. | 

When the Agriculture Depart- | 
ment’s Southern Regional Research | 
Laboratory located on New Orleans’ | 
lakefront needed information about | 
the mineral content of the soil in cer- | 
tain parts of Brazil in order to pro- 
ceed with a development project, it | 
called upon International House to | 
secure the information fast. 

The World Trade Reference Li- 
brary was opened in November, 1946, 
as a service for members of Interna- 
tional House and to make informa- 
tion about American markets avail- 
able to Latin business men. Its facili- 
ties are open, however, to anyone in- | 
terested in foreign marketing. Its 
“stock” consists of magazines, clip- 
pings, government bulletins, official | 
forms, news, releases, and bulletins | 
from foreign 


Cy 


governments—and | 
books, one of the most complete col- | 
lections of them to be had, about | 
foreign trade. 

Trained librarians in attendance | 
help inquirers compile bibliographies 
of particular information they need, 
and answer queries sent in by mail. 
If requested information isn’t in the 
World ‘Trade Reference Library 
(and this doesn’t often happen), the 
librarians find out where it is. In 
every way New Orleans is out to 


promote use of its library. 


The Weeklies’ coverage of small towns and 
farm territory is really terrific! And reader- 
ship—80 to 90% all the time! Yes, the 
weekly newspapers are an integral part of 
the lives of practically 70 million Americans. 
They exert a great influence on national 
policy, economy and standards. 
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Alert concerns recognize here a wide, di- 
versified market. Exactly one-half of America 
is your audience, and 80% home-ownership 
assures plenty of durable product purchases. 
Here is grass roots America, a ready and 
able market, waiting for the aggressive 
advertiser to make his bid. 


SERVICE 


Whatever your specific marketing problem, 
you:can reach the exact portion of Home- 
town and Rural America through NAS. In 
one order you can include any or all papers 
needed. Requires but one billing, one check. 
NAS handles all details. Weekly newspaper 
space-buying made easy as NAS. 
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Which Shall We Choose— 
Premium or Contest? 


Based on an interview by Terry Armstrong with 
ELSIE RUSHMORE * Manager and Analyzer of Contests 


Which works better in promoting 
sales—a contest or a premium offer? 
Here’s a question which is coming 
in for plenty of tossing around now 
that sellers are realizing that they 


must sell harder in this rapidly de- 
veloping buyers’ market. However, 
this is the type of question to which 
no categorical answer exists. 


Time and time again contests 


From the bustle of Quad-Cities’ industry 
comes a high volume of BUYING POWER 


From Quad-Cities' giant manufacturing concerns stem a steady 
flow of consumer buying power. Even before war-inflated wages 


shot incomes upward, manufacturing payrolls in the Quad-Cities 
exceeded $25!/, million annually.* Today's figure, of course, is 


much higher. 


The major part of Quad-Cities’ industrial strength is located on 
the Illinois side of the market, where nearly 60% of Quad- 
Cities’ population live. The Argus and Dispatch are the only 
daily newspapers adequately covering this important sector. 

*1940 Census 
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National Representative 
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The Allen Klapp Company 


and premium offers have proved their 
worth but investigation would bear 
out the fact that in each case the ap- 
plication was selected for its suita- 
bility to the sponsor’s merchandising 
and advertising policy, character of 
market, etc. 

The wise manufacturer, therefore, 
first will look to the experiences of 
others, because these often can serve 
as guideposts to a correct decision. 
For instance, experience has revealed 
that a national contest is inadvisable 
where: (1) The sponsor’s product 
is a new one and the customer is un- 
familiar with its name and merits; 
(2) where distribution is less than 
85% in the national market. 

When a sponsor wants to interest 
children in his product a contest is 
usually too complicated a technique 
to do a-satisfactory job inasmuch as 
the various ages making up the ju- 
venile audience must be taken into 
account when presenting the rules 
of the contest and again when rating 
the entries for prizes. Furthermore, 
entries submitted by children have 
proved a colossal headache to judge, 
as many of them are obviously com- 
posed by obliging adults and merely 
copied and signed by the children. 
Here a premium offer—a really at- 
tractive one—is, in most cases, easier, 
safer and geared to do a much better 
job. 


Contests Can Win Friends 


On the other hand when the audi- 
ence is made up, let us say, of the 
housewives who are already familiar 
with the product or its reputation, 
then a properly handled contest can 
be counted on to make real friends 
for the product. The reason: An 
astonishing number of housewives are 
delighted to take advantage of the 
opportunity to talk to a “listening 
ear.” And this gives the sponsor a 
wonderful chance to get customers— 
both old and new—to buy his prod- 
uct, try it, appraise it and sell them- 
selves on its use by convincing them- 
selves of its value. 

For example, consider the woman 
who wrote the sponsor: “After hear- 
ing the radio announcer praise XX 
cereal for nearly a year it suddenly 
occurred to me to try it and enter 
this contest. To my dismay I found 
that every word he had been saying 
about your XX cereal was true.” 

A successful contest, it should be 
pointed out, also gives the sponsor 
a glimpse (or even more) of his 
actual and potential market as it 
appears in the contest entries and 
the letters that frequently accompany 
them. Another advantage in a prop- 
erly engineered contest is that it 
pleases the retailers who frequently 
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are only too glad to cooperate in an 
enterprise that helps to move a fam- 
iliar product off their shelves more 
rapidly. 

In addition, it should be remem- 
bered that a contest is a clean-cut 
operation in that it does not create 
any involvements such as “where is 
the cereal bowl or (what have you) 
for which I mailed you a quarter 
three months ago?” Premium offers 
have been known in some cases, to 
attract complaints for some time after 
the premium offer has been termi- 
nated. 

Complaints from disgruntled con- 
testants? It has been shown that they 
usually run no more than one-tenth 
of one percent of the total volume 
of returns. Even these present no 
problem if the sponsor has a capable 
public relations department and pro- 
vided that the terms of the contest 
have been O.K.’d by the company’s 
legal eagles. It has been found that 
most of these complaints consist of 
categorical statements that “all prizes 
are awarded to the North, South, 
East or West; to people in small 
towns, to people in large cities; to 
the sponsor’s family and_ personal 
friends,” etc. This type of reaction 
can be expected from a few dis- 
gruntled respondents. It is the char- 
acteristic attitude of the neurotic per- 
sonality in face of failure and is not 
of any special significance or indica- 
tive of the attitude of contestants in 
general toward the sponsor of any 
specific contest or his product. 

As to the time and cost involved 
in a contest as compared to a pre- 
mium offer, these two factors are en- 
tirely conditioned by plans and cir- 
cumstances. However, where the 
sponsor and his advertising agency 
are in accord, a contest may run 
within a period of a couple of months, 
whereas it would take considerably 
more time to test a premium in a 
representative market. A premium 
offer also involves problems of dis- 
tribution and must be kept running 
long enough to make it worth while. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
TURNS WBNS NEWS 
INTO SALES 


Another client who has been 
using WBNS for many years. 


ASK JOHN BLAIR 
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163,550 WBNS FAMILIES IN CENTRAL OHIO 


The management man's \ 
preferred source of daily /§ 
business news in the nation’s 
greatest industrial area 

— the Central West. 
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@ SILENT or SOUND 
@ Black & White or Color 


DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) 16mm 
Sound-on-Film Projector 


THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


Audiences from three to 3,000 proclaim 
DeVry’s three-purpose projector the preferred 
lémm. sound-on-film equipment. And why 


not? ...dn addition to theater quality per- 
formance in both picture and sound, it is 
compact, simplified, rugged . . a unit de- 
signed to meet all Audio-Visual and P. A. 
needs, and meet them well. See it... hear 
it . . . then you'll know why your best buy 
is a DeVry. 

Note well, these three features of the DeVry 
RS-ND30 portable 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector: (1) SAFELY projects both sound and 


silent films; (2) Shows black-and-white and 
color film without extra equipment; (3) Has 
separately housed 30 Watt amplifier and 
sturdy permanent-magnet speaker which give 
you amplification for either microphone or 
turntable. 

DeVRY'’s new 136-page Film Catalog is 
your gwide to 16mm. sound and silent edu- 
cational, entertainment and religious films— 
for rent or sale. Send coupon today for you 
copy. 


Only 5-time winner of 
Army-Navy “‘E”’ award 
for motion picture 
sound equipment. 
ee ee es es ee ee es es es 
1 DeVry Corporation Dept. SM-D5 
tttt Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
| Without cost or ebligation, please send us: 
| [) Literature on Audio-Visual equipment. 
C) New 136-page Film Catalogue. 
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Promotion Breathes New 
Life into “Sleeping Asset” 


More than 1,800,000 gadgets, 
known as “Foneholders,” have been 
manufactured and sold by the Reyam 
Plastic Products Co., Chicago, in the 
past year and a half. Your secretary 
may have one. It is a simple little 
froligan stamped out of a rubberlike 
plastic. Slipped on the “hearing end” 
of a cradle telephone, it enables the 
person carrying on a conversation to 
both hear and speak with both hands 
free. So it facilitates handling refer- 
ence papers, taking notes, etc. The 
company now has production of 24,- 
000 a day and it is unable to keep up 
with its orders. 

This remarkable sales job has been 
done without employment of a single 
salesman! The entire promotion has 
been restricted to business papers, 
mostly in the stationery field, except 
that follow-ups with printed broad- 
sides have been used liberally. Ap- 
proximately 72% of all listed sta- 
tionery dealers in the United States 
stocks the foneholders. ‘They retail 
at 60c each. 

The story of this useful gimmick is 
an unusual one. F. D. Mayer, presi- 
dent of the Reyam company, retired 
to California about eight years ago 
after a lifetime’s work as an advertis- 
ing executive, mostly with the Van- 
derhoof and Kastor agencies. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, Mr. 
Mayer was suddenly awakened to the 
fact that he had a sleeping asset. 
Years and years ago, when the motor 
car was an infant and tires weren’t 
quite tires, he had developed a “tire 
filler,” a synthetic rubber made from 
soya bean oil. Put inside of the short- 
mileage tires of the day, it gave them 
longer life. Uncle Sam had used it to 
get more out of truck, auiomobile, 
and other tires in World War I. 


As time went on, this tire-filler, 
known as Essenkay, gradually died 
and became forgotten due to the per- 
fection of tires and their vastly in- 
creased mileage. Mr. Mayer wrote it 
off, considering it no longer an asset. 

Then, one day, to his surprise, after 
World War II got under way, the 
United States government sent him 
an $.O.S. Did he still have the for- 
mula? Synthetic shoe soles were 
needed. Leather was short. Please, 
could he dig up that for formula and 
come to Washington. 

Laboratory experts were put to 
work to improve the old methods and 
to get new results. Out of the labo- 
ratory came a better substance. It 
was waterproof, had the element of 
insulation, and unless you examined 
it closely could not be told from real 
leather. It had amazing wearing 
qualities. 

To date more than 100,000,00u 
pairs of shoes have been made using 
this substance which carries the trade 
name, “Ruberlyke.” Nineteen plants 
are now busy manufacturing it: Six 
of them in Chicago, four in Wiscon- 
sin, four in Indiana, two in Ohio and 
one each in Michigan, New York 
and Missouri. Plans are in the mak- 
ing to open plants this summer in 
France, Sweden and Belgium. 

The Foneholder was developed 
merely as a by-product. In one of 
the plants he acquired, Mr. Mayer 
found several presses that were too 
small to turn out the sheets used to 
make the shoe soleing. He wanted to 
put them to work. He got the idea 
of the Foneholder. In the beginning 
he had a capacity of 800 a day, using 
one mold press. 

Shortly, the gadget caught on like 
a house afire. Since a year ago last 
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mailing, with the imprint, in lots of 


from 100 up. We’ve received orders | . - ; 
up to 10,000 at a time and one hotel iF if S Motion Pictures 
chain is now dickering with us for ; ; k 
ee ee Full information furnished 
While dickering with the hotel without. obligation for 


management one of the top executi ‘ 
he acne cael production of INDUSTRIAL 


asked, “But won’t the guests steal 


_— and a them home to put | PICTURES distributed in 
on their own ’phones?” . 
“So what?” asked the chain’s ad- United States and Canada. 


vertising man. “If they do won't it | 777 nt Tillett 


caiamaee ? % 
be an advertisement for us? A con S ta Sien, Pious 


stant reminder?” MEE 130-W. 46th St., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
“T get you,” replied the executive, 


“O. K.” 


"See, no hands!" 


January he has put a whole battery of 
machines to work and can’t catch up. 
That’s practically the life of the big 
boom in foneholders. “Discovery by 
accident,” he calls it. 

“So, I’m back out of retirement,” 
says Mr. Mayer. “I’m working like a 
beaver. These are the busiest years 
of my life and am I having fun!” 

Not long ago he gave out a story 
that he would give a Foneholder free 
to any G. I. amputee who might write 
him for one. Eight hundred have 
been given to handicapped veterans to 
date. 

Recently he conceived the idea of 
imprinting firm names on them and 
selling them in quantities to business 
houses. That, he foresaw, might 
mean an advertising asset of unique . 
importance. It could put company h S p ul D h 
name and name of product right on t e t. a ispate 
the phone, and much buying is done 


by phone. | and Pioneer Prese are 


“| advertised this use of the Fone- | 
holder in Premium Practice and Busi- | the Oo Da ty Pi 
ness Promotion,’ he said, “and the "ad PECTS 
results have been amazing. Prices are | d Y y Gq 
made, the gadget neatly boxed for | ke, O 

ad by 9O% of t 
@ 
351,000 people in 
NEW the St.Paul A.B. C. 


economy city zone - 


for 


quality-conscious 
Gdlvertisers *Less than 10% of the people in the Si Paul 
m3 City Zone read any other daily newspaper 
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PROMOTION 


Three Major Grocery Markets 
Coverage, by KMA, of three 


major wholesale grocery territories in 
lowa, Nebraska, Missouri and 
Kansas, with statistics for evaluation 
of this important wholesale and re- 
tail market, along with a series of 
colored maps, form the contents of a 
booklet gotten out by the station. It’s 
intended for the use of salesmen, ad- 
vertising agencies and wholesalers. 


Among the sources for figures— 
S.M.’s Survey of Buying Power. 
The station is located at Shenandoah, 
lowa. 


Consider the National 
Advertiser... 


He wants to put on a newspaper 
campaign which will give him a 
quick, accurate picture of his prod- 
uct’s potential. The Ohio Select List 


Business levels remain high in San 


Diego... higher than State or Nation. 


(See your May 


Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power). Add this to 
newsprint problems and you see why 
schedules are sometimes interrupted. 


The fact remains ... this major 
American market is reached best with 


just one “buy” 


... the San Diego 


Union and Tribune- Sun! 


San Diege 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego 12,California 


1947 City Population 
(Metro Area) 480,000 


1947 County Popula- 
tion 560,000 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e« Denver e Seattle 
Portiand e San Francisco e Los Angeles 


(49 newspapers) hope he'll choose 
them, have prepared a booklet, “1947 
Newspaper and Market Facts on the 
Billion Dollar Ohio Select List 
Market,” to point up the advantages 
of so doing. Using more of S.J/.’s 
figures, the booklet provides retail 
sales for 1945, with market data for 
each of the towns the List covers. 
The John W. Cullen Co., which 
represents the List, can provide you 
with a copy. In New York City the 
company is located at 630 Fifth 
Avenue. 


Pay Roll Poll 


The Cincinnati Times-Star offers 
advertisers and agencies its 1947 Pay 
Roll Poll, which furnishes a day-to- 
day estimate of purchasing power in 
Cincinnati. The poll is so constructed 
that wages in Cincinnati on any day 
of the month may be ascertained at a 
glance. Monthly supplements to the 
Pav Roll Poll will be available. To 
compile these lists Cincinnati employ- 
ers have made available to the news- 
paper heretofore confidential informa- 
tion on number of employes, weekly 
payroll figures and other company 
information. 


Direc? Route To Management 


The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
believes that the seller’s market is 
past. It has, in consequence, gotten 
out a promotion booklet containing 
significant reprints of January and 
February articles and news stories, 
together with a letter from the ad- 
vertising director, Frank B. Gris- 
wold. In it he points out that the 
Journal sells steel in carloads, indus- 
trial locations, surplus materials, etc., 
through its pages. Advertising costs 
in the Journal, in consequence of 
more readers and more advertising, 
have dropped. The Journal titles its 
booklet, “Direct Route to Manage- 
ment Buying Power.’ Write Mr. 
Griswold, 12 East Grand Avenue, 
Chicago. 


BUY 


a multi-million market 


that we've been 
cultivating for 
you for over 
ten years ‘he 
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Trains Teachers for 
Distributive Education 


An enrollment of 200 students planning to become in- 
structors in the field of distributive education is expected 
by New York's State College for Teachers this Fall. 


The State College for Teachers, 
Albany, is taking the lead in New 
York State to provide training for 
those who wish to teach distributive 
education, as stipulated in_ the 
George-Deen Act* passed by Con- 
gress in 1936. 

Distributive education, which in- 
cludes the teaching of all the processes 
involved in getting a product from 
its source of supply to its consumer, 
has been a sorely neglected phase of 
our school system, according to Prof. 
Reno S. Knouse, who is directing the 
courses at State College for Teachers. 


Federal Funds 


“For many years,” Prof. Knouse 
states, ‘educational leaders have 
noted that a majority of those gradu- 
ating from our high schools are en- 
tering distributive fields; yet, while 
much progress has been made in many 
high schools in making available to 
the student a comprehensive business 
program, a great deal remains to be 
done. One of the principal reasons 
why merchandising and other related 
subjects have been receiving too little 
attention in most high schools is lack 
of competent teachers resulting from 
the almost complete absence of any 
program for training teachers for 
this work.” 

In an effort to remedy this situa- 
tion, Congress passed the George- 
Deen Act which offered as one of its 
provisions Federal funds, to be 
matched with state funds, and used 
for salaries and other expenses of 
teachers in distributive education, and 
the maintenance of teacher training 
in distributive occupational subjects. 

The State College for Teachers is 
the only state college in New York 
fully accredited to train teachers 
under the George-Deen Act. How- 
ever, other colleges, in the South and 
Middle West especially, have been 
taking advantage of the Federal aid 
for some time. 

Due to a late start, enrollment 
this semester in the new courses at 
State Teachers has been small, but 
college authorities anticipate at least 
200 students signing up for the Fall 
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term. These students, who will blaze 
the trail for the teaching of dis- 
tributive subjects in New York State 
schools, will be able to choose from 
such subjects as Principles of Market- 
ing, Retail Store Salesmanship, Retail 
Store Operation, Principles of Ad- 
vertising, Retail Merchandising, and 
Problems and Principles of Distribu- 
tive Education. 

The entire course will be taught 
on as practical a basis as possible, and 
plans have been made for the stu- 
dents to spend a number of hours 
every week working in Albany stores. 
So far, many Albany department 
stores have been consulted on the 
idea and the managers have been 
enthusiastic and promised their co- 
operation. They are well aware of 
the long range benefits which will 
accrue to their stores as a result of 
the work of these young men and 
women. In not too many years the 
high school graduates taught by this 
first class will be looking for jobs, 
better prepared for the work they 
are to do. 


Check Results 


Students will not be given regular 
grades on this practical phase of their 
work, Prof. Knouse explains, because 
it has been found in other schools 
where this was done that the student 
sellers are under too much strain 
when they know they are being 
marked for their efforts. Instead, 
Prof. Knouse will visit employers of 
each of his students and discuss with 
them any faults which they find with 
the work of the student. Then he will 
attempt to remedy these faults in the 
classroom. 

One interesting speculation is the 
relative percentages of men and 
women who will enroll. Prof. Knouse 
believes in the old axiom that women 
do, or have the final say in, 85% of 
the nation’s retail buying. Whether 
this will have any influence on which 
sex will make the better teachers, re- 
mains to be seen. 


*See “Programs Under George-Deen 
Act Help to Break Retail Bottlenecks,” 
SM, July 1, 1943, page 62. 


VENUS CORP. 1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, W. Y. 


carry that bottle 


SAFELY! 
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VENUS 


TTLE 
UARD 
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PAYS FOR ITSELF y, 
a dozen times over / 
in protecting luggage , 
and saved cleaning 
bills. This smart 
looking suede-like, 
heavily-padded, 

highly absorbent, 
zipper-closured 

Venus Bottle Guard 
absorbs the shock 

of careless handling 

of luggage ... travels 
your liquor safely. 
Makes a luxurious 

and neat carrying 

case ... lasts a life-time. 
Quart, pint, and 4 pint 
sizes, $3, 2.50, 2.25 

... Luggage Tan, Rich 
Green and Maroon. 


For Group Purchases 


Venus Bottle Guard 
makes a wonderful 
way to enhance a 

gift at sales meetings, 
dinners, etc. Write for 
quantity information 
and prices. 


Department SM-5 


uso for 
perfumes 


SALES MANAGER'S 
ASSISTANT 


A fine future open 
with long established 
maker of fastening devices. 


A real opportunity for a man who is 
(1) experienced in sales operations 
through industrial supply outlets; 
2) an able sales correspondent; 
3) free to travel out of New York 
headquarters occasionally; (4) will- 
ing to "work up" to a major execu- 
tive post. Salary open. Write fully 
about your background. Enclose 
photo. Interview in New York, ex- 
penses paid. Box 2444, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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“Fears in the 
Market Place" 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


You are to be congratulated for your 
article: “Fears in the Market Place.” 
Campaigns against intolerance can reach 
full effectiveness only when they receive 
the support and recognition of many 
people in many ways. By underscoring 
the work of the Kellogg Co., you swing 
the weight of an influential publication 
behind a most important social move- 
ment. 

Wo. C. Lewis 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your piece about the values in public 
service advertising, with special refer- 


ence to the Advertising Council, is a fine. 


contribution to the forwarding of this 
program. 


What we need now more than any- 
thing else is more examples, such as you 


give in the Kellogg one, of how adver- 
tisers can take these Council themes and 
get the values out of them. 


I am asking our Council public rela- 
tions manager, Michael Amrine, to see 
if we cannot bring this page of yours to 
the attention of all advertisers, and you 
may be hearing from him. 

James W. YounGc 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


This President Reads 
All Direct Mail 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read very carefully the 
article “What Kind of Direct Mail Gets 
Past the Private Secretary,” in the April 
15th issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


You may be interested in knowing that 
the three secretaries in my office route 
100% of direct mail, advertising, bro- 
chures, booklets and circular letters to 


me. The theory is that we have thing 
to sell ourselves, and direct mail piec-s 
are part of our advertising progran, 
therefore, we should give consideration 
to those who send direct mail advertising 
to us. 


After they have crossed my desk, it is 
our practice to route all such direct mail 
pieces to other departments in the com- 
pany, and if none are affected, to route 
them to our Advertising Department in 
order that they may have the benefit of 
the ideas of others. 


If you plan further publicity on this 
subject I suggest that it might be done 
with a dual approach as indicated in the 
above two paragraphs — sportsmanship 
and free ideas. 

Morris B. PENDLETON 
President 

Plomb Tool Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


(The DMAA might like to give 
President Pendleton an _ honorary life 
membership.—THE EDITORS.) 


How Would You Say It? 


Dr. James F. Bender 
c/o Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I just wanted you to know that | en- 
joyed your article “Two Dozen Ways to 
Put an Audience to Sleep.”. . . 


TRAN 
B 


ow 
p< 


ARENT 
ES 


good to them. 


to sell. 


GALES jump when your product is attrac- 
tively displayed in Pyra-Shell transparent 
containers. Customers see what they are buy- 
ing, and Pyra-Shell makes what they see look 


fd 
> 
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Assortment Packages 


Pyra-Shell compartmented containers as 
illustrated permit you to package complete 
assortments of your most popular numbers— 
sell them as a single unit. Individual sales are 
larger—profit is greater. Dealers find your 
line easier to order, easier to display, easier 


Send a sample of your product or assort- 
ment for full recommendations. 


Address Department 5S 


SHOE FORM CO. INC. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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very interesting discussion arose 
among various people in our organization 
on vour selection of a title and the man- 
ner of presenting the various points. One 
group felt that this presentation should 
have been changed from a negative to a 
positive approach, captioning the article 
“Two Dozen Ways to Keep an Audience 
Awake” and that the points should have 
been listed: 


i. Speak extemporaneously. 

2. Be audible. 

3. Make a good beginning. 

4. Be brief. 
Etc. : 


They felt that it was important to 
emphasize the proper things to do rather 
than the improper things to do so that 
these points could be more indelibly im- 
pressed on the salesman. 


Personally, I am in agreement with 
your method of handling this material 
but would appreciate your comments. As 
director of the National Institute of 
Human Relations, we feel sure that your 
knowledge of normal behavior patterns 
and adult psychology will offer some very 
basic and fundamental reasons for your 
selection of this approach. 


ALBERT J. WEISBRODT 
Advertising Manager 
Burroughs Wellcome & 
Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


(This is an article that started with 
its headline, because Dr. Bender and the 
editors agreed that the head had high 
attention value. This technique—that of 
throwing things into reverse—is highly 
effective in producing change of pace 
articles in pages normally dominated by 
articles which take the constructive, posi- 
tive approach. 


Two interesting previous experiences 
in SALES MANAGEMENT: One of the most 
widely reprinted presentations we've ever 
offered was a cartoon spread titled 
“Thirteen Ways to Lose an Order.” Sev- 
eral sales managers’ clubs picked it up 
as a theme for a meeting. SM sold un- 
counted numbers of reprints for distribu- 
tion to sales forces. 


Second instance: When the war was 
still in its early stages, SM started a 
series of articles on post-war planning, 
gained wide recognition for its consistent 
treatment of the subject. Soon other busi- 
ness and general magazines began to 
talk about post-war planning. Again in 
need of a change of pace, SM suggested 
to Burton Bigelow that he write an article 
titled “Twenty Mistakes to Avoid in 


Post-\War Planning.” This article topped 
all ochers in number of reprints called 
for, was quoted and remembered long 
after other articles which treated the 
same subject from the positive stand- 
Poin had been forgotten. Mr. Bigelow 
delivered many speeches in which he 
usec ‘he same approach employed in the 
artic 
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While, generally, “accentuate the posi- 
tive” is a safe slogan, occasional accentu- 
ation of the negative registers tops in 
interest just by way of novelty and con- 
trast—THE EDITors.) 


More Users of Air Freight 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I appreciate Etna M. Kelley’s 
article on “Air Cargo Growth” which 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT. 
The article is a splendid one, which 
makes me all the more disappointed over 
the fact that through an oversight no 
mention was made of the fact that 
National Airlines is very prominently in 
the air freight business. 


Our freight service dates back to 
October of last year when we started to 
carry cargo in addition to mail, pas- 
sengers and express between New York 
and Jacksonville, Miami, Tampa and 
New Orleans aboard our 46-passenger 
DC-4 Buceaneer transports. Since then, 
air freight service has been extended to 
West Palm Beach and Havana, Cuba, 
and on March 20th will branch out still 
further when Philadelphia, Pa., Norfolk, 
Va., Wilmington, N. C., Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., are added to the 
list of cities we serve with DC-4 Buc- 
caneers. 


During the month ‘of February, our 
air freight business had grown to the 
point where we carried out of New York 
alone approximately 125,000 pounds of a 
wide variety of cargo. As I said before, 
we are now carrying air freight on regu- 
lar passenger schedules, but when the 
volume, which is steadily growing, justi- 
fies such action, we plan to inaugurate 
regular cargo schedules using aircraft 
designed especially for this purpose. 


Our experience to date indicates that 
within a reasonable time, the revenue 
derived from air freight will represent 
a substantial part of our operating rev- 
enue. 

RonALD S. GALL 
Director of Publicity 
National Airlines 
New York, N. Y. 


WATCH 


the trend of 


cost-conscious 


quality-conscious 


advertisers 
fe) NV) 
CORONET 


THESE MATCHES* 
TELL ONLY PART 
OF THE STORY 


(*One million a month 
are being distributed 
in North Jersey) 


The fact is... 


WAAT DELIVERS 


MORE LISTENERS 
PER DOLLAR IN 
NORTH JERSEY 
AND NEW YORK 
CITY THAN ANY 
OTHER STATION 
». INCLUDING ALL 


50,000 WATTERS. 


New Jerseys 1! Station 


970 h 
ON THE 
DIAL 


NEWARK-NEW JERSEY 
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— Have long since stopped 
making “matter-of-form’” calls 
on Purchasing Agents. Sales- 
men rate the P. A. as the real 


power intoday' «ving... 


—Don’‘t take chances on 


reaching the P. A. They make 


certain they put their 
printed sales message in the 
ONE magazine he always 


reads .. 


The Natienal Magazine 
for Purchasing Agents 


PURCHASING 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


MAGAZINES 
Fifteen overseas editions of the 
International True Story Group, 


each in the language of the country, 
are now scheduled. They are using 
the same editorial technique devel- 
oped during the days of cooperation 
between Macfadden Publications, 
According to 
president of 


Inc., and the OWI. 


Rheinstrom, 


Carroll 


RICHARD W. SLOCUM, The Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin general manager, 
is elected Governing Board chair- 
man of the Bureau of Advertising. 


Macfadden Publications Internation- 
al Corp., nine of the 15 foreign edi- 
tions scheduled are already in actual 
operation on a local license basis and 
are selling at the rate of more than 20 
million copies annually. The maga- 
zines and countries in which they are 
already being published are: Great 
Britain, True Story, True Romance; 
Australia, True Story, True Ro- 
mance, Photoplay; Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Brazil and Mexico, True Story. 
The Swedish and Mexican editions 
are published as weeklies. 

Due to the acute paper shortage in 
England, space in the British edition 
of International True Story Group 
is not yet available to American ad- 
vertisers. In the other countries 
named, sufficient paper has been ob- 
tained to permit limited quantity of 
United States advertising. Editions 
in France and Argentina are expected 
to be in operation before the end of 
the year. These, too, will be on a 
weekly basis. 

Future plans for International 
True Story Group embrace all the 
leading countries of the world. The 
speed with which this aim will be 
realized is largely dependent upon 
international paper conditions. 


Agency Ney | 


Expanded promotion plans for 
American Girl Magazine, published 
by the National Organization of Girl 
Scouts, are announced by Esther R. 
Bien, editor. The plans will concen- 
trate on the fashion field with a 
larger editorial coverage of fashion 
news and increased emphasis on fash- 
ion promotion and merchandising. 
They also include a large number of 
retail store tie-ups and enlargement 
of the series of national fashion shows 
currently sponsored by the magazine. 

First steps in the program include 
the appointment of Abbott-Kimball 
Co., Inc., for a long-range promotion 
program to include general advertis- 
ing and merchandising and fashion 
aids, and the appointment of Margery 
Russell to assist fashion editor 
Frances L. Koltun. 

- 


Parade is now being distributed 
with the Philadelphia Inquirer. The 
switch from The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, which inherited Parade from 
The Philadelphia Record, raises the 
Sunday picture magazine’s 21-market 
circulation to over 4,500,000, includ- 
ing 15 exclusive markets not covered 
by any other magazine supplement. 

6 


Elliott W. Schryver is newly ap- 
pointed fiction editor of The 
Woman's Home Companion. 


NEWSPAPERS 


The Courier-Post, Camden, N. J., 
has resumed publication this month 


CARL KOLB has been appointed 
vice-president of E. W. Williams 
Publications, Inc., publishers of 
Quick Foods 


Frozen magazine. 


after a three-and-a-half month sus 
pension. The new publisher of the 
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“THE TIME IS SHORTER 
THAN YOU THINK” 


Time to live — time to learn 
is indispensable to any leader 
of men. Come back to your 
associates and sales force 
with the latest in sales prac- 
tices and procedures — new 
stimulating sales angles and 
ideas to make new friends 
and profits. It will be good 
for your company and you. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF SALES EXECUTIVES 


CONVENTION * JUNE 2, 3, 4 
IN LOS ANGELES 


FOR SALES CONTESTS 


Attractively wrapped package consisting of 
Stratoline sterling silver men’s collar and tie 
set, pack of fine quality playing cards, and 
handsome box of Eaton’s men’s stationery. 
Ideal prize for sales contests or gift to customers. 
Sent post-paid anywhere in U. 8. for $5 with 
appropriate card bearing your name. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order now. Specify Assortment 50. 
Mary Hunter, 1310 Chicago Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


COMPARE 


the multi-million market 
the high quality 


readership and 


the record 
low rate in 
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LEONARD NEWSTEDER has been 
elected a vice-president of the A. 
W. Lewin Co. and to membership 
on the Plans Board of the agency. 


newspaper is Harold Stretch, former 
advertising director of the Phila- 


| delphia Inquirer and president of the 


| American 


Newspaper Advertising 
Network. The national and local ad- 


| vertising rates remain as of the last 


effective date of rate change, August 
1946. Mr. Stretch represents a group 
of purchasers including citizens of 
Camden and others with business in- 
terests in the South Jersey area. 
° 

Marking the revival of the vaca- 
tion and travel industry, The New 
York Times has published its “1947 
Vacation Preview,” a 96-page tabloid 
section. Significant in the supplement 
is a 26-page European section re- 
flecting the hope among European 
countries that the American tourist 
will soon begin to play an important 
part in Europe’s reviving economy. 
France makes the biggest bid for 
American tourists with six pages of 
“Here is France” advertising, includ- 
ing announcements of leading win- 
eries and fashion designers, as well 


as resorts, travel agencies and res 
communities. The “Preview” carried 
1,055 advertisements, totaling 65,327 
lines. 

e 


The Rutland Herald, Rutlaid, 
Vt., has been awarded the F. Way- 
land Ayer Cup, highest recognition in 
the 17th Annual Exhibition of News- 
paper ‘Typography conducted by 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. The news- 
paper was selected from more than 
1,000 entries in the Exhibition, which 
was open to all English-language 
dailies in the United States. ‘lhe 
award was made on the basis of ex- 
cellence of typography, makeup and 
presswork. 


RADIO 
Subscriptions to Broadcast Mea- 
surement Bureau Study No. 2, 


JOHN B. ROSEBROOK, continuing 
as manager of the copy depart- 
ment, is appointed a vice-presi- 
dent of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


scheduled for March 1948, are al- 
ready arriving at BMB headquarters. 
The first 50 subscribers are situated 


TEN FOLD its former power, the new 50,000 watt transmitter of station WLAW 
covers nearly 100 acres, has three 440 foot high towers, and houses late: 
radio equipment. Massachusetts Governor Robert F. Bradford helped dedicat 
the enterprise which now serves New England from Rhode Island to Main 
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TELEVISION Institute—1947—hears C. E. Hooper tell how “Hooperatings” will 
work for the new medium. Seated at speakers’ table (I. to r.): Dr. A. N. Gold- 
smith, chairman; J. R. Poppele, president Television Broadcasters Association; 


Clara Burke; editor 


Judy Dupuy, 
in 24 different states, are afhliated 
with all four networks, range in 
power from 250 to 50,000 watts, in- 
clude old subscribers and new sta- 
tions which began operation too late 
for inclusion in the first survey, and 
one FM station. 


During May, BMB has distrib- 
uted its Network Audience Report. 
showing the net unduplicated audi- 
ences of the four major networks and 
the 10 subscribing regional networks 
by U. S. and Canadian counties and 
about 1,000 cities. ‘(The 544-page Net- 
work Report is a companion piece. to 
the previously issued BMB Area 
Report, showing the same informa- 
tion for individual stations. It is now 
in the hands of the four nationwide 
networks, the 10 regional subscrib- 
ing networks, in the headquarters of 
the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, the Association of 
National Advertisers, the National 
Association of Broadcasters, all sta- 
tions subscribing to BMB, and com- 


\MES D. NORTH joins Foote, 
Cone & Belding as vice-president 
d Plans Board member after 10 
ars with General Foods Corp. 
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Institute-sponsoring Televiser 


magazine. 


plimentary copies have gone to mem- 
bers of A. A. A. A. and A. N. A. 
Additional copies are available at $25, 
to educational and non-profit or- 
ganizations at $15. 


The American Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s co-op program sales depart- 


‘ment has just completed a_ record- 


RAY VIR DEN, former executive 
vice-president of Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., is elected president of the 
agency which he joined in 1930. 


breaking first quarter, according to 
Murray B. Grabhorn, supervisor of 
the department, who reports 245 new 
program sales during the period un- 
der review. In addition, Mr. Grab- 
horn says that the number of ABC 
co-op program sponsors is now at the 
highest level in the department’s his- 
tory. 

New sales for March totaled 66, 
an increase of 26% over the 52 new 
sales reported for the comparable 
month a year ago, indicating reaction 
to ABC’s Co-op Sales Awards Plan, 
inaugurated this year, under which 
merchandise awards are made to sta- 


DALLAS IS 
ONE OF THE 
TOP FIVE 


BOOK 


MARKETS IN THE NATION 


...and the accepted liter- 
ary guide of Dallas book 
lovers are the ‘Pages of 
Book News,” written and 
edited by recognized 
authorities, and published 
weekly in The Times Herald. 


The Dallas Times Herald hos the 
greatest circulation of any news- 
*. poper in the prosperous twenty - *” 
: county Dallas ABC Market. 


THe DALLAS 
TIMES HERALD 
eter Greatest ‘Newspaper 
: Represented by 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


SPECIFY 


the only pocket-sized 
magazine with a 


multi-million audience 


that you can 
talk to 


wy 
CORONET 


PROCTER 
& GAMBLE 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 
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Need an Outstanding 


WRITER 

EDITOR 

SPEAKER ? 
PUBLICIST 
COUNSELOR @ 


Author of ten books and hundreds of 
magazine articles, speeches, promotion 
booklets, bulletins, manuals, catalogs, 
house organs, advertising and public re- 
lations programs. 25 years’ executive 
management experience on _ wholesale, 
retail, manufacturing, mail order levels 
from coast to coast. 

COUNSEL-by-mail, or in person, any- 
where in USA, on all phases of Modern 
Distribution. Available on special assign- 
ment or retainer basis . . . daily, month- 
ly, yearly. 


HARRY SIMMONS 


Sales Consultant 


Hotel Beacon, 2130 Broadway 
(Tel. Trafalgar 7-2500) - New York 23 


you can reach a multi-million 
market that took more than 
ten years to build 


because 


CORONET 


has opened its pages 
to advertising 


Available—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Potential executive, earned $8,500 past year real 
estate sales. Pre-war experience bus. machine 
& insurance sales. Supervised 100 men in com- 
bat as Navy Lieut. President student body and 
fraternity in college. B.S. Bus. Admin. Age 
29. Now employed. Desire new or not yet 
mature industry & firm. Box 2443, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED: POSITION AS ADVERTISING MAN- 

Now as- | 
well-known | 
advertising agency. Complete experience with a | 


AGER with progressive organization. 
sistant Account Executive’ with 


great variety of nationally-known products. Ex- 
tensive knowledge of advertising production, 


copy and coordination of art, copy and pro- | 


duction. Resume on request, Age 29. Start- 
ing salary: $5,000.00. Box 2438, Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


$18,000 Per Year and UP 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGER WANTED! 


—by established, Dun and Bradstreet rated 
manufacturer of patented, nationally-adver- 
tised, profit-producing automotive equip- 
ment. Earnings, commissions and bonuses 
at least $18,000. Only top-notch, experi- 
enced organizers who are bondable apply. 
Automotive experience not necessary. Give 
complete resume of background. Open 
divisions include: Chicago, New York, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, inneapolis and 
Denver. Address— 


Sales Management, Box 2433 
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tion salesmen based on their indi- 
vidual sales performance. 
© 

KGO, ABC San Francisco station, 
has begun a three-a-week paid radio 
news column, “‘Bob Franklin’s Radio 
News,” to appear regularly in six 
San Francisco Bay Area daily news- 
papers with a total circulation of 
more than a half-million. The col- 
umn campaign supplants the 24-sheet 
poster boards, car cards and news- 
paper display advertising used by 
KGO during the last year. The news 
column campaign started after in- 
tensive study of audience-promotion 
advertising by KGO and its agency, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. The agency analysis of 47 cases 
in the Continuing Study of News- 
paper Readership indicated that radio 
“reader-type’” column advertisements 
receive twice the readership of “‘tune- 
in” display advertisements. 

a 

The North Carolina Broadcasting 
Co., operator of Station WBIG, and 
Major Edney Ridge, president of the 
company, have acquired, through pur- 
chase, stock in the Greensboro News 
Co., publisher of the Greensboro 
Daily News, morning newspaper, and 
the Greensboro Record, afternoon 
daily. During the 1920's, Major 
Ridge was part owner and publisher 
of the Record, but has been associated 
with the North Carolina Broadcast- 
ing Co. since 1930 and is director of 
WBIG, one of the state’s major out- 
lets. One result of this transaction is 
the amusement aroused throughout 
WBIG area because the newspapers 
Major Ridge purchased into have, 
in the past, been openly bitter against 
radio. At one time they even refused 


’ 


to use the word “radio,” substituting 
“‘wireless.””’ Whether or not the News 
and Record will now take a brighter 
view of radio remains to be seen. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 
Formation of the McGraw-Hill 


International Corp. to carry out an 
expansion of magazine and book pub- 
lishing activities abroad is announced 
by James H. McGraw, Jr., president 
and chairman of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc. The new com- 
pany is successor to Business Pub- 
lishers International Corp., an oy cr- 
seas publishing subsidiary, and absorbs 
all that company’s publishing oper- 
ations, along with some other inter- 
national activities of the parent com- 
pany which formerly operated inde- 
pendently. McGraw-Hill vice-presi- 
dent John Abbink, who was president 
of Business Publishers International 
Corp., is president of the new or- 
ganization. 
© 


Resorting Trade Journal, a nation- 
al monthly business magazine dedi- 
cated to the needs of owners and 
operators of resorts, resort hotels, 
dude ranches, tourist courts, lodges, 
inns and other allied institutions 
catering to tourists and vacationists, 
is scheduled to begin publication in 
June. To be published in Milwaukee, 
Wis., Resorting will furnish informa- 
tion designed to aid in improving re- 
sort operation in general and to help 
operators build a better resort busi- 
ness. . . . Practical Home Economics 


has purchased Better Food, formerly 
American Cookery, and will consoli- 
date these two publications with the 
June issue. 


SIX DIRECTORS of Broadcast Measurement Bureau following unanimous en- 
dorsement of BMB by American Association of Advertising Agencies at the 
annual meeting of the 4-A's in New York City: (I. to r.) C. Burt Oliver; D. E. 
Robinson; Linnea Nelson; Carlos Franco; Frederic R. Gamble; Melvin Brorby. 
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iT 


F INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


The Advertising Checking Bureau, 


BAG. hvac k wieineie alate eau aeirae 29 
Advertising Corporation of Amer- 

Re  Vaiatera a eben Gla ie ara asa eenlance 30-31 
ee 5 Re ees eee 53 
Akron Beacon Journal ............. 26 
American Hospital Association ..... 50 
The American Legion Magazine... 109 
The American Magazine ......... 93 
American Telephone & Telegraph 

BG -Sie  oe Ras WWE pide dec aeees 49 
(ee ie 111 
Baltimore News-Post and American 80 
John Blair & Company ............ 105 
Boston Record-American — Sunday 

A Pe ae rer rere 78 
Buffalo Courier-Express ........... 52 
Building Supply News ............ 100 
Burelle’s Press Clipping Bureau ... 100 
Bureau of Advertising ............ 24 
The Burkhardt Company ......... 99 
The Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 47 
Chicago Herald-American ........ 83 
Chicago Journal of Commerce .... 110 
CO ee ee 19 
ee CEO. FUNG kk dasiivwcase ' 54 
are 53 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ........... 56 
Columbia Broadcasting System..... 11-14 
The Columbus Dispatch ........... 23 


Cooperative Medical Advertising 
Bureau of the American Medical 
EE RA te ne 28 


Coronet....63, 70, 72, 75, 98, 100, 101, 
109, 111, 112, 115, 118, 119, 120 


The George F. Cram Co., Inc. ..... 104 
Crossley Incorporated ............. 10 
The Dallas Times Herald ......... 119 
The Detroit Free Press ........... 1 
Te. Detrett MEWS: 6.6.00 dececcsese 58 
TE DO BED iirc ncacacensese 82 
DOV Ty COPBGSOTON: ook ccvcrrevews 110 
The Fall River Herald News...... 74 
The Farmer Stockman ............ 51 
First 3 Markets Group ............ 103 
oo a Ree 28 
NN re acces ioe oa terme ays 105 
Pe OU EE cbc pewassacence 71 
General Auto Rental Co. .......... 106 


ATTRACTIVE SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,000 to $30,000.00 


Negotiated expertly for qualified executives by 
national placement counsel. Your identity pro- 
tected while promotional campaign is_ in 
rogress. Our copyrighted booklet “CONFI- 
ENTIAL” is available to a select group of 
executives without obligation. 
VOCATIONAL INTERMEDIATES 
P.O. Box 325, Tucson. Arizono 
“Hits the TARGET" 


Sales Manager, systems, visible records, loose 
leaf background, capable organizer, promote 
dealer and consumer sales nationally from N. Y. 
thru sales force and mail, fine oppty., old 
established Co. Box 2440, Sales Management, 


386 Fourth ine, K.. ¥. €. 


Advertising Manager, promote mail sales na- 
Nonally from N. Y¥,. Background systems, vis 
records, loose leaf, capable writing good copy, 
fine oppty., old established Co. Box 2441, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ee 
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Hagstrom Company, Inc. .......... 101 
Haire Merchandising Publications.. 20 
Hearst Advertising Service ........ 76-77 
Motel New YOrmer: ...ciccccccceess 72 
PON OI cio ich vce sas wae oS wets 118 
Interstate United Newspapers ..... 72 
JJK Copy-Art Photographers ...... 100 
Jack Lacy Course of Advanced 
eS Ee ere eee 70 


Locally-Edited Sunday Magazines.. 75 


MIS Lites geetguaaie Ae ae eae Dear ees 59 
Los Angeles Examiner ............ 86 
PD eivrnvasciesueietasas 117 
The Magnavox Company ......... 25 


Maryland Glass Corporation. .3rd Cover 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc... 61 
Memphis Press-Scimitar—The Com- 


re 73 
pe rare 17 
Ne Oe POE iso oe Seiewie naawen 9 
The Milwaukee Journal ........... 3 
Milwaukee Sentinel ............... 16 
The Minneapolis Star and Tribune 99 
Moline Dispatelh .......0000<c0e0008 108 
Nashville Banner—Nashville 

INE, oa, Sng ray Gevio nase ese 98 
National Federation of Sales Execu- 

NNN, win Sinverrteca sso piaia ale aininmiende 118 


New Orleans Times-Picayune—New 


CO DOIN onsen cca eciene nes 97 
New York Journal-American ...... 79 
Bee Mew Fork Ties occ ccciccccc 68 
Newspaper Advertising Service, Inc. 107 
Cree Fae CO: bn ckievectsncces 6 
NN Sein na sm enawreweaeNaKes 5 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ........... 89 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ........ 81 
The Portland Journal ............. 91 
PRE docacemecanatarsiceuas 116 
Radio Corporation of America ..... 18 
Refrigerating Engineering ........ 52 
Reply-O Products Co. ............. 119 
Rising Paper Company ............ 104 
Rock Island Argus . «6.5. 60660000 108 
POG TOONS BOG a sarecsevewea 4th Cover 
St. Paul Dispatch—Pioneer Press .. 111 
San Diego Union and Tribune-Sun 112 
San Francisco Examiner .......... 85 
NR I sc hc cielss srsrsttete se orawieaen 21 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer .......... 84 
Shee Form Co., Ime. .ei ssiccisccccs 114 
Harry Simmons, Sales Consultant.. 120 
The Sioux City Journal—Journal- 

ME bcd wiccorstaep aves Vela oue hae 22 
Sewnderrwer Cores. ocscccsaceceves 7 
NN ib arneGck os. odwpuia.geset ba tao 7 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp.. .65-66 
Successful Farming ........... 2nd Cover 
(rere atten ete pete me arart aa 32 
WO. BON MOM 86 oe iees aidaicss heh 24 


The Troy Record—Times Record.. 63 


Vente Corpor8tion 2.0.0 6.ccccccces 113 
Vocational Intermediates .......... 121 
WRT CHEWEER). ck dcsiiccascccs 115 
Werte CE OIIUR) oc cc cicces cones 109 
Young & Rubicam, Inc... .....4...606%. 27 


AVAILABLE—SALES 
ENGINEERING EXECUTIVE 


EXPERIENCE: Sales Manager, Sales Engineer, 
Purchasing Agent, Field Erection Engineer. 


FIELD: Industrial heat treating Furnaces. 
Welding Equipment Supplies with industrial 
gases, Propane Equipment and gas, both bot- 
tled and bulk, both domestic and industrial. 
Dealers and Salesmen. 


SEEKING: An opening as Sales Manager or 
Assistant to busy V.P. or President where 
Sales, Engineering and Management experience 
combined with youthful enthusiasm and hard 
work will produce a lifetime future. Age 33. 

Now employed as Sales Manager of D-+-1%4 

Chicago Firm. Prefer Far West or Southwest. 

Will travel. Minimum Salary $7500. Available on 

3 weeks notice. Box 2434, Sales Management, 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


SALESMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE TYPE 


Aggressive, experienced man of 
executive caliber, interested in earn- 
ings of $10,000 and more per year, 
to sell large-unit product. Write 
giving background and experience. 
Communications will be held in 
strict confidence. Address Box 2439, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES SUPERVISOR 


Revolutiomary new advertising, stapled food 
product, fast growing small national con- 
cern. Must have experience, modern sales 
training and supervisior in foods field. 
Promotion assured if well qualified in: dis- 
tribution, merchandising techniques and 
carr produce results. Good salary, expenses. 
Submit full details, personal history, edu- 
cation, training, experience and references 
to P.O. Box 1752, Houston, Texas. 


MANUFACTURER'S AGENT AND 
DISTRIBUTOR AVAILABLE 


With storage space—distribution facilities and a 
selling organization in Chicago and Kansas City, 
Financially sound. Prepared to stock sound mov- 
able merchandise and handle on a commission 
basis. Replies confidential. 

Box 2435, Sales Management, 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Manufacturers’ agency being established in the 
San Francisco Bay Area to handle one or more 
lines applicable to the construction or industrial 
fields, 22 years local experience as salesman and 
salesmanager with a large number of the finest 
contacts, both domestic and export. Financially 
sound, best of references. Address Box 2436, 
og a 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
My me Ss 


DO YOU WANT REPRESENTATION 
IN MEXICO 


Aggressive salesman formerly with largest 
radio manufacturer wishes direct manufac- 
turers’ representation, or distribution, in 
Mexico. Large following with department 
stores and electrical appliance stores. Box 
2437, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Dealer salesmen, systems, vis reeords, loose 
leaf background, fine oppty., old established 
Co. selling nationally from N. Y. Box 2442, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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COMMENT 


URGENT: THE NEED FOR MORE 
RIGID COST CONTROL 


As though by some pre-arranged cue, scores of econ- 
omists, management consultants, and service letter editors 
have charged to their microphones within the last fort- 
night to admonish business to sharpen up the pruning 
knife and start an offensive to achieve closer cost control. 


The monthly digest of Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, 
management engineers, points out that many wasteful 
practices grew up during the war, that war lessened 
efforts at cost control. This was the result of a com- 
bination of conditions, such as: 


1. Absence of the normal downward pressure on prices 
resulting from competition. 


2. The need for production speed and volume. 


3. The emphasis on cost finding for reinbursement 
purposes. 


4. The high level of corporate taxation, which reduced 
the incentive for cost control. 


5. Shortage of accounting personnel and of super- 
visory employes who had been adequately trained in cost 
consciousness and cost control. 


6. Inability to obtain improved productive equipment. 


7. The absorption of top management in other prob- 
lems of more pressing importance. 


“Now,” says the digest, “that the return of competition 
is here, cost and price reduction are of extreme importance. 
Most businesses will have to take steps to control and to 
reduce their costs in every possible way if they are to 
make progress, or in many cases even to continue to exist.” 


The noteworthy thread of argument that runs through 
all of the discussions for the necessity for cost-examination 
and tighter cost control, is emphasis laid not on free- 
handed slashing of appropriations, but on the achieve- 
ment of lower costs through making dollars work harder. 
(See Burton Bigelow’s article this issue, page 35, and 
A. J. Gallager’s article. page 94, both of which stress 
this approach to lower distribution costs.) 


In an address made at a Chicago marketing conference 
in March, Fenton B. Turck, president of Turck, Hill & 
Co., suggests three general analytical approaches to cor- 
porate operation: Examination of physical handling 
methods throughout the distribution system; study of 
unessential distribution functions (“This does not pre- 
sume acceptance of ‘crack-pot’ methods attempting to 
eliminate essential distribution functions, as wholesaling, 
retailing or advertising operations, which the general 
public sometimes represents as unnecessary.”’), and search 
for better control of distribution functions’ and ‘costs. 


Unless business elects to war on waste by progressively 
uncovering and correcting the sources of waste, it is only 
subsidizing inefficiency. And it will only aggravate and 
intensify the period of adjustment which seems now to 
be setting in. Arbitrary reduction of payrolls and arbitrary 
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retrenching on promotion are weak devices for meeting 
the conditions of a falling market. They’re weak because 
they do not get down to the roots of the problem. The 
dollars to be saved are those that slop over the spillway 
because we do not know enough about our products, our 
markets, and how to reach those markets economically, 


WHY BUSINESSES SURVIVE 


A distinguished piece of advertising copy appeared re- 
cently in the public prints under the sponsorship of Cities 
Service Company. It is a message that bears emphasis and 
re-emphasis to the public. It said, in part: 


“There are few companies 100 years old. Centennial 
celebrations are news. Their survival in business is no 
happenstance. The daily record of failures makes any 
business undertaking ‘difficult, human and worth while.’ 


“Successful management is elected by the people. The 
competency of a company is passed upon by customer- 
voters hour by hour, day by day. Customers register their 
opinion of a firm’s policies and practices, its integrity, 
its service, its progressiveness. They ultimately recognize 
character and place their stamp of approval upon it... . 


“The market place where men may be attracted, and 
where they may accept or decline, is the symbol of eco- 
nomic freedom—freedom of consumer choice. The public 
official is the symbol of political freedom—freedom of 
the ballot. Business manager and political leader each de- 
pends on the electorate. Each must appeal to public 
opinion. Each gets a success citation from the public, or 
thumbs down. Each should fight for the democratic 
process which sustains him. Political freedom and eco- 
nomic freedom are Siamese twins. They thrive or suffer 
together. The glory of America is its freedom of choice. 


“A successful automobile manufacturer is elected by 
the public no less than is the president of the United 
States. The voters have it in their power to relegate it to 
the graveyard along with 300-odd other automobile 
manufacturers. Freedom of choice makes the lowliest 
citizen a sovereign. He can substitute any form of gov- 
ernment on earth for the American Constitution, and 
he can throw the biggest corporation into bankruptcy by 
voting for its competitors.” 


Cities Service has not only provided a lucid statement 
showing why more companies should be interpreting the 
benefits of a democratic society to the public, but has— 
perhaps unwittingly—crystallized a sound philosophy for 
all these engaged in public relations. The term “public 
relations” is all too often interpreted as referring to 
some sort of cloak of respectability a company can buy 
and don and continue to wear, regardless of what may 
lie beneath it. As a matter of truth, public relations first 
of all is a way of corporate living and only after that, a 
matter of interpretation. Its roots are in the corporate 
“character” Cities Service is talking about. If that char- 
acter isn’t there, the public will sense it. And that public, 
with its freedom of choice, will then take its patronage 
elsewhere. To quote Cities Service’s headline: “A business 
is big, its life long, only if customers vote it so.” 
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